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The Reason 


This book is the chronicle of the 
transcontinental summer vacation tour 
of William and Martha A. Sharpless. 
The text is an exact copy of four letters 
sent by them to “Everybody at 147.” 
The illustrations are from photos taken 
by them on the trip. 


As “Everybody” wanted a copy for 
himself or herself the letters were put 
into type before the tourists’ return. 


Believing that some of their friends 
would like a copy, an additional limited 
number were printed. 


We trust these letters may prove as 
enjoyable to you as they were to 


“Everybody at 147” 
September 5, 1925 


The Tourists on the Top of the World — Pike’s Peak 


The Tour 
The Wee from Lake Louise 


Independence Day, 
Saturday, July 4, 1925. 
Dear FoLks: 
(Which means everybody at 147) 


That phrase “Independence Day” reminds me that through 
the generosity of you all I am permitted to be independent and 
free from all the cares of every-day business and thus enjoy the 
greatest vacation of my life. 

After traveling all night in the close and hot atmosphere of 
the train from the Terminal to Toronto, we found upon emerging 
at Toronto that the temperature was considerably lower than 
what we had left in Philadelphia. Having four hours to spare 
we used them in sight-seeing from a “Gray Line” bus. At noon 
we boarded a train which took us to Port McNicoll on Lake Huron. 
Here the C. P. Railway steamer “Assiniboia’”? was waiting for 
the train. About 4.30 we cast loose and started across two of the 
Great Lakes. As soon as we were well out on the lake a decided 
drop in temperature was noticeable, and an overcoat was necessary. 
The water was as still as a mill pond so there was no motion to the 
boat. We had a comfortable and commodious cabin and the food 
was excellent in quality and generous in quantity. 

I was on deck by 5.30 Sunday morning in order to miss nothing 
of interest. At about 7 o’clock we entered St. Mary’s River, arriv- 
ing at Sault Ste. Marie at 11.30. It was interesting to look over 
the rail and watch the people leaving and coming aboard with their 
baggage and traps and also the taking on of supplies. These boats 
do not carry freight. 

Directly across the River are the Soo Locks, which we went 
through a little later. It was quite an experience to be on the 
boat as it entered the bottom of a narrow chasm and in ten minutes 
be lifted up to the surface of the earth with no perceptible motion. 


On Lake Superior—Making for the Soo Locks 


Observation Car, Canadian Pacific Railway — 
Through the Rocky Mountains 
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There are two sets of locks, one on the American and the other 
on the Canadian side. We went through the Canadian lock. Both 
are kept busy passing literally hundreds of ore boats through 
daily. Among them we saw a Ford ore boat. 

After reaching the upper level we passed directly on to Lake 
Superior, which stretched away on three sides. Lake Superior 1s 
noted for being cold and this time was no exception. When well 
out into the lake we saw afar off a storm approaching and waited 
until it drove us inside. It was soon over and then we had the 
pleasure of seeing the sun drop below the horizon as if it had been 
swallowed by the water. After a restful night’s sleep, upon coming 
out on deck there in the west was the shore line. After a couple 
of hours we tied up to Port Arthur, a port of call. 

At Port Arthur and surrounding lake shore are at least 15 
grain elevators, which I was told have a combined capacity of 
nearly 50 million bushels of wheat. Leaving Port Arthur we 
went about five miles up a river to Fort William, the boat’s destina- 
tion. Immediately adjoining the dock was the railroad station 
with our train waiting. Here also we turned our watches back one 
hour, being the beginning of the Central Standard Time zone. 

Leaving Fort William we at once plunged into primitively 
_ wild scenery. From the train we saw moose, deer, beavers, pheasants 
and other wild game. There were some logging camps many miles 
apart, and only few regular settlements. During the first 250 
miles there were hills and valleys, forests and streams; then the 
landscape gradually flattened out and trees became scarce. After 
traveling 424 miles we finally arrived at Winnipeg at 9 o’clock Mon- 
day evening, June 29th. 

Here we retired at once after registering at the Royal Alexandra 
Hotel which is attached to the railway station and owned by the 
railway company. It is modern in every respect and not expensive. 
Winnipeg is only 50 years old and has a population of over 200,000. 
The next morning we visited their large department store, Eaton’s, 
where we found a complete but more varied line of merchandise 
than in any of ours. Included in their stock were fresh and salt 
meats and fish, fresh vegetables and fruits, stoves, heaters, ranges, 
snowshoes and many other unusual lines. 
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At 11.15 a. m. Tuesday we boarded the “Trans-Canada 
Limited”’ and as soon as the last house of the city was left behind 
we were on the prairies. Maile after mile for hundreds of miles the 
whole landscape was as flat as a board. Not a tree in sight, except 
where they had been planted about some of the farm houses. As 
far as the eye could reach on both sides of the railway were limitless 
fields of wheat. Manitoba Province is famous for the quality and 
yield of this staple. Saskatchewan and Alberta follow with the 
same crop. Alberta used to be a beef-raising district, but has 
changed to wheat. 

Wheat is Canada’s meal ticket, 400 million bushels a year. 

A highway followed the railway with lateral roads from it 
several miles apart. “These were mostly two-wheel tracks across 
the prairie with wire fences on each allowing for 60 or 80-foot roads 
ultimately. The railroad was also wire-fenced the entire distance. 
The farms appeared to be one-quarter and one-half sections (160 
and 320 acres). Some few farm houses and out-buildings were 
quite pretentious, but most of them were tiny, unpainted frame 
houses with three or four rooms. There were quite a few log cabins, 
some of which had sod roofs with grass growing on them luxuriantly. 
The eastern half of this day’s journey was marked by numerous 
ponds into which the surrounding country was drained by ditches and 
tiling. The western half was just the opposite, it had to be irrigated. 

The train stopped only at the more important towns, such as 
Portage la Prairie, Brandon, Regina and Moose Jaw. ‘The last 
two towns are thriving, hustling and prosperous. At all of these 
towns are grain elevators to which the farmers bring their wheat 
for shipment. Soon after leaving Moose Jaw we watched the sun 
go down at what seemed the edge of the prairie where the sky 
met the earth. There were no clouds to hide the big, orange disc. 
It set at 8.17 Central Time, and for a long time the twilight held. 
About 9 a. mM. Wednesday we stopped at Calgary, Alberta, an up-to- 
date city of 75,000. Here adjoining the station is another C. P. 
Railway, 10-story modern hotel, and the city itself is in keeping. 
Here the prairies end, and shortly after leaving here the Rocky 
Mountains are mistily seen 50 miles away. Here also the railway 
company attaches an open observation car of standard size for the 


The Rocky Mountains at Banff, Alberta, Canada 


Bow River at Banff, Alberta, Canada 


trip through the Rockies. As the mountains get nearer they begin 
to assume shape and form, and following winding Bow River they 
become arranged in ranges and peaks. 

Before our station, Banff (914 miles from Winnipeg), 1s reached 
we see scattered about their tops and sides great patches of snow 
which never melts. It is impossible to refrain from exclaiming 
“Oh look! look!” for on every side are peaks of every shape and 
contour. Arriving at the Banff Springs Hotel (another of the C. P. 
Railway’s) we were content to sit in our room all afternoon and 
absorb the wonderful awe-inspiring views outside. Snow-crowned 
peaks rising more than a mile from where we were, and we were 
4500 feet above sea level. The spruce, fir and pine trees would 
go up as far as they could and then above the dark green would 
rise for hundreds and hundreds of feet the most beautiful pearl- 
gray rock imaginable. 

The next (Thursday) morning we went on a bus for a general 
two and one-half hours’ ride about the neighborhood. ‘The ride 
included several stops to view the scenery and also a visit to a hot 
sulphur spring in a cave. Nearby was a cold sulphur spring. Right 
in front of the hotel the Spray River joins the Bow River, which 
made a wonderful picture with Cascade Mountain in the back- 
ground flanked by other peaks, and all of them with crowns of snow. 

It is impossible to show by picture or describe by pen the 
grandeur of the whole scene. Suffice to say it would have to be 
born and lived in to come anywhere near appreciating it all. 

This morning instead of leaving Banff by train we came here 
to Lake Louise by bus, and the trip was well worth the change. 
Now we haven’t been here long enough to dare to describe it, but 
can only say that it so far surpasses anything imaginable on this 
earth that no human can do it justice. Last winter, Newman, the 
traveler and lecturer, before an audience in the Academy of Music, 
asserted that in all his travels throughout the world there was 
no place on earth which could come up to or compare in pure scenic 
beauty with Lake Louise and its surroundings. I can say “Amen” 
to that, and add that it seems to me to be God’s Footstool. While 
writing this, every time I look out the window I see in the fore- 
ground and low distance a lake of purest opal blue; on each side 


of the lake are peaks coming down to kiss the waters and away 

off between a gap rises in majesty and might a background which 

seems to touch the sky and covered half way down with eternal 

snow and ice. They call it “Victoria Glacier.” To sum it all up 
I can only say the whole scene is one of Divine sublimity. 

Cordially yours, 

Wo. SHARPLESS. 

P. $.—It is now 6.30 and we are about to have supper. As we are 

on “Mountain Time” and as you are on Eastern Daylight Time, 

you are probably about to go to bed, it being 10.30 in Philadelphia. 

By the way, it does not get dark here until 10.30. In fact, 

it is light enough to read a book until 10 o’clock. W. S. 


Bow River Falls— Banff, Alberta, Canada 


Lake Louise — Alberta, Canada 


Mirror Lake and Beehive Mountain — Lake Louise, 
Alberta, Canada 
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The Letter from S. 9. ‘Princess —Alice 


Steamship Princess Alice 
En Route from Skagway to Victoria, 


July 24, 1925. 
Dear Folks: 


On the morning of July 8, arose at 4.30 in order to again see 
the sunrise. All the colorful effects of the previous morning were 
duplicated with additional features. The tip of Victoria Glacier 
again became tinged with orange-red of a deeper hue than before. 
Then changed to a golden orange as it spread and came lower 
on the glacier. Then the lower surrounding peaks became alight 
until all of them emerged into the brilliance of a fully risen sun. 
The sky was cloudless so the lake not only showed its own opal 
color but also reflected all the changes above it. It was a perfect 
Lake Louise sunrise which must be seen to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 

It was not possible to go by auto to the next stop, so we boarded 
one of the gas-driven tramway cars on a narrow gauge track to 
take us to the C. P. R. station a mile and a half distant and 650 
feet lower in altitude. 

Six miles train ride brought us to the Great Divide, the back- 
bone of the continent. Here a small mountain stream has been 
divided. One half flows beside the track westward and finally 
reaches the Pacific Ocean through the Kicking Horse and the 
Columbia River. The other half also flows beside the track but 
eastwardly. It finally reaches the Atlantic Ocean through the 
Bow River, Lake Winnipeg and Hudson Bay. The train stopped 
a few minutes to permit passengers to get out and observe the 
phenomenon at close range. 

Shortly after we reached the Kicking Horse River and Canyon. 
Here the railway has spent $15,000,000 to reduce a 4.5 per cent 
grade over and around hills by boring two loop tunnels—one on 
each side of the canyon. Each of the tunnels is a complete circle, 
lowering the train about 50 feet each time, and with an additional 
lowering along the mountain side in reaching the second tunnel. 
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Shortly after emerging from the second tunnel we arrived at 
Field, B. C. Here a Brewster Bus was waiting to take us the seven 
miles to Emerald Lake Chalet. On the way the bus stopped at a 
natural stone bridge, which is a mass of huge boulders so close that 
it formed a bridge and yet open at the bottom to permit the rush- 
ing water to pass through; then we drove on through a mile-long 
avenue called Snow Peak Avenue, having Mt. Stephen at one 
end and the President at the other. Both were far distant from 
each other but appeared to be at each end of the tall spruce-lined 
road. Being higher than all surrounding peaks and also covered 
with snow they made an interesting effect. Arriving at the Chalet 
we were struck with the simplicity and informality in strong 
contrast to Lake Louise. Here everything was in its natural state, 
even the Chalet is hidden among the trees. Scattered about it 
and yet close were numerous little one-room chalets or cabins. 
The outsides covered with split logs and shingled roofs with a 
porch the full width of houses. Insides were attractively finished 
in natural ash, paneled walls and tinted enamel ceiling. The 
door was finished inside but rough-sawn outside. Hot and cold 
water and bath in most of them and a pair of Simmons’ beds. 
The food and service, however, were equal to any of the hotels. 
In the morning of the 9th took the trail and walked around 
the lake. It 1s well-named, being of a rich emerald color and reflect- 
ing the trees and sky most effectively. In the afternoon went on 
auto trip to Yoho Valley and camp. This is just on the other side 
of Mt. Wapta, which borders Emerald Lake, but to get there it 
is necessary to go back to Field, follow the Kicking Horse several 
miles to where the Yoho River joins it and then up the Yoho 
Valley. Going up this Valley is interesting and thrilling. The 
narrow road is sometimes on a level with the rushing river and at 
others is several hundred feet above it with a sheer drop at the 
edge of the road. One place the road rises 400 feet in three zigzags 
and is then about 1000 feet above the river with perpendicular 
sides to the canyon. Finally reached the camp, which consists of 
a central log dining hall and a dozen or more little cabins arranged 
in a semi-circle on each side. They are practically the same as the 
little chalets at Emerald Lake. Just across the valley back of the 
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Valley of the Ten Peaks — Near Lake Louise, Alberta, Canada 


Where the Stream Divides and Flows to Both Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
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camp is Mt. Wapta, from the top of which three high waterfalls 
drop down to the base. Across from the front 1s another mountain 
and from away up towards the top a waterfall drops about 2000 
feet. On the way there and back along the Kicking Horse River 
we noticed a number of holes about 2000 feet up the mountain 
sides. We learned these are lead and silver mines in active operation. 

On July 11 we left Emerald Lake and again boarded the train 
at Field. Here the Kicking Horse is a wide, shallow stream in a 
broad, flat valley, but soon it enters a narrow canyon, when the 
train begins to ascend rapidly and passes through many landslide- 
and snow-sheds. ‘The two engines can not pull the train over 15 
miles per hour. As it rose higher and higher along the mountain- 
side it crossed several deep ravines cut by the torrents which came 
from the tops. ‘The crest was reached when it went through the 
Connaught Tunnel. It is five miles long, perfectly straight and 
level. Where it goes through the mountain, there is over a mile 
of rock above it. 

As we emerged from the tunnel we stopped at Glacier Station. 
Again a Brewster Bus took us one and one-half miles to Glacier 
House. ‘This house is unique in that the railroad used to run 
right to it and a portion used to be the station. Only the curved 
platform remains, but the hotel has been added to from time to 
time by separate buildings strung along one after the other. 

The first glimpse of surroundings was astonishing. Right in 
front of us, seemingly within a stone’s-throw, was the front of 
an immense glacier which looked exactly as 1f some icing had been 
poured on the top of a mountain and had run down. It seemed 
so near we decided to walk right up to it, but it took one and one- 
quarter hours of stiff climbing on a narrow trail to get anywhere 
near it. But it was worth it. While a shallow valley filled with 
loose stones intervened from where we stood, nevertheless to get 
that close and to see the hundreds of rushing streams coming out 
from under the ice and dashing down the mountain and forming 
the Illecillewaet River was a sight worth while. There was another 
glacier to the right between two other peaks but we did not attempt 
it as horses were necessary. Many Alpine flowers were blooming 
close up to the snow and ice. ‘The mountains hereabouts are 
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different from the Rockies, being older, darker and more eroded. 
Right in front of the hotel a large stream of water comes tumbling 
1200 feet down the mountain side and into the river. The appoint- 
ments and service here were uniform with the other C. P. R. Hotels. 

On July 13th we left Glacier and boarded another train which 
followed along the Illecillewaet River for a long time. Sometimes 
in a gorge and sometimes in broad, flat valleys. All along the sides 
of the railroad the way was made bright by brilliant pink-lavender 
flowers called Fire Weed. Leaving the river the railroad went 
over a slight rise and then paralleled several lakes. Beside the largest 
one, the west arm of Shuswap Lake, the Hotel Sicamous is located. 
It was peculiar in that the rear foundation walls were in the Lake 
while the front was on land beside the railroad tracks. In the 
building the railroad station is also located. ‘There are only six 
baths attached to rooms, and we were fortunate enough to have 
one. ‘There was nowhere to go so we sat in our room overlooking 
the Lake and watched another picturesque sight—the sunset. All 
the colorings seen in the sunrise at Lake Louise were duplicated 
except we saw the sun itself this time drop into the lake. All 
appointments, food and service here were equal to any. 

The next morning, the 14th, everyone was up and waiting long 
before the train arrived at 7 o’clock. Two chair cars were required 
to accommodate all the tourists. Leaving Sicamous and Lake 
Shuswap, we soon began to descend and presently were beside 
the Thompson River. At Kamloops it is joined by another branch 
from the north and then enters a canyon. The train is far up the 
side of the mountain with the river far below dashing and whirling 
in a wild plunge downward. For about 75 miles the landscape 
is most distressing, being void of trees or shrubbery except sage 
brush. The soil seems to be a hard clay in which nothing will grow 
unless irrigated. Several times we observed attempts at irrigation 
where the ground was flat enough to hold the water. Here potatoes 
and some garden truck were growing. But most of the way was 
rounded hills with the river far below in the canyon. Several 
small towns are passed. They are the railroad outlet for the back 
country which is better than what the train passes through. Shortly 
before North Bend the Frazer River joins the Thompson and 
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Natural Bridge — Near Field, B. C., Canada 


Emerald Lake — Near Field, B. C., Canada 
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soon the character of landscape changes to wooded hills and the 
river enters a rock canyon, while the railroad is still on a little 
shelf away up on the sides of the mountains. ‘Two interesting 
features were seen; one where a large stream came down from 
above and joined the river, a large circular cavity had been worn 
in the rock where the water formed a big whirlpool before dropping 
to the river below. This was called the “‘Devil’s Bathtub.” The 
other was where several immense flat boulders standing on edge 
were like half-opened gates to let the river squeeze through. ‘This 
was called “ Hell’s Gates.”’ After leaving North Bend the country 
flattened out while the peaks with snow patches retreated in the 
distance. Soon evidences of industry appeared, then farm houses, 
factories, homes and finally we rolled into Vancouver and to the 
end of the trans-Canadian trip. 

Vancouver does not differ from any American city of its size. 
There is no building in it over 37 years old, having been swept by 
fire that long ago. It is cosmopolitan as far as English-speaking 
people are concerned, with a fair sprinkling of Scandinavian people. 
It has many industries and good stores, and is now building a 
grain elevator in order to try to get some of the grain shipping 
business from the prairies. Large, modern docks are being built 
in addition to those now in use. 

Before beginning the Alaska voyage it must be said that it 1s 
beyond me to do it justice and express the thrill which accompanied 
each new scene. However, after a trip in a sightseeing bus around 
Vancouver and going through the department store of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, we boarded the Princess Alice. It is a yacht-like 
boat with comfortable cabins with hot and cold water. Very clean 
and tidy throughout. At 9 o’clock it pulled out and we had a view 
of Vancouver at night. It is well lighted and has several attractive 
suburbs. Also a public park on an island in the bay. North Van- 
couver is across the bay with snow-capped peaks behind it. Passing 
out between islands at twilight with a brisk, cool wind blowing in 
our faces was an experience to be remembered. Retiring early, 
I was up the next morning by 5.30 and out on deck. The sun had 
risen before so did not see it come up. But the cool wind and the 
balmy sun were invigorating to say the least. On each side were 
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mountains of varying heights; some with snow on them and some 
wooded to the top. Sometimes the channel was narrow and some- 
times wide, but with every turn new and different scenic effects 
were produced. About 10 o’clock the first stop was made—Alert 
Bay, B. C. We had two hours to walk about and see the sights. 
One of them was an old Indian cemetery having many totem 
poles and a few monuments. At the other end of the town was 
the Indian quarter. Here also were totem poles in front of the 
houses and several large community houses which are not now 
used as they formerly were. Right at the dock was a large salmon 
cannery where Indian women stuffed cans after the fish had been 
washed and cut into chunks by machinery. They were then steril- 
ized, capped and passed through steam chests and finally cooked 
for one and one-half hours in huge ovens. A lot of Indian children 
were along the one street waiting in groups to have their pictures 
snapped, with the usual reward. All the towns on this trip are 
stretched close along the water’s edge owing to the mountains 
being close also. This leaves very little flat space on which to 
build houses. 

The next day, 17th, having passed the upper end of Vancouver 
Island, we had our first glimpse of the Pacific. Here for 30 miles 
there are no obstructing islands so the sea had a free sweep all 
the way to the mainland. This is Queen Charlotte Sound. Here 
the boat rocked quite a bit, but after a couple of hours we were 
again in the shelter of islands. At 10 o’clock Prince Rupert was 
reached. Here for two hours we spent in an auto, visiting a huge 
cold storage plant where halibut by the millions it seemed were 
frozen and stored for future shipment. Also tons of fish were 
simply iced up in boxes containing 200 pounds and shipped fresh 
all over the United States and Canada. At 6 p. M., having crossed 
the second stretch of open water, we entered United States waters 
where U. S. Custom and Immigration officers boarded the boat 
and stamped small cards which had previously been provided. 
This was done to permit us to land at the next stopping place— 
Ketchikan, which was reached at 7 o’clock. A peculiar feature 
here is the business part of the town is built on piling. All streets 
and sidewalks were planked (just like Broad Street). Ketchikan 
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The Bedroom Chalet — Emerald Lake, Near Field, B. C., Canada 


Mt. Sir Donald — Glacier, B. C., Canada 
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is a distributing point for the interior and for all places up the 
coast. It is quite a business place. Many good looking, though 
small, stores. [There are seven salmon canneries and several cold 
storage plants. Stopped in the Episcopal Church where the Rector 
explained much of the history and habits of the Indians to a group 
of us. Next we visited the Indian quarter. Was much surprised 
at the evident air of cleanliness and tidyness. Some of the younger 
women were sensibly and tastefully dressed and many were really 
good looking. Some kept food and other stores, and a peep into 
open doors as we walked along showed pianos, talking and sewing 
machines and other evidences of a comfortable home life. At 
9.30 set sail again for points farther north. At this point Alaska 
time is used—one hour behind Pacific time. However, we did 
not change but used “‘ship time”’ going and returning. 

At 4.30, on the morning of July 18th, we arrived at Wrangell. 
The sky was overcast and a chill wind blowing, so the berth 
on the boat was more inviting to stay in than get up that early 
on a bleak morning to visit the town; so we did not see it then, 
but on the return trip we went ashore under more favorable 
circumstances. We did arise however in time for first sitting at 
7.30, as we elected to have our meals at first sitting before leaving 
Vancouver. About breakfast time we entered what is known as 
Wrangell Narrows. The channel here is very narrow and shallow. 
So for the 20 miles the boat crept along at half speed, twisting and 
turning to avoid the shoals. It was particularly difficult on account 
of low tide. The tide all along the Alaska Coast has a 10 to 16-foot 
rise and fall. ‘he channel here is well marked with lights and markers 
so there was no concern about grounding. At the north end on 
the right is an old Russian settlement consisting of a few houses 
in a decadent condition. Did not stop so we viewed it through 
our glasses. Our binoculars were an extremely valuable addition 
to our equipment, permitting us to see clearly many objects of 
interest too far away to appreciate or even see sometimes with the 
naked eye. 

The same evening while eating dinner at 6 o’clock we became 
excited by seeing out the windows some small icebergs. At first 
there were only one or two, but constantly more and more came 
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into view. The farther we went the larger and more numerous 
they became. The larger ones were a most beautiful azure and 
varying shades of ultramarine blue. Upon coming on deck we 
found that the ship was being steered directly toward two immense 
glaciers. The one on the left was “dead” and had no attractive- 
ness whatever, being a dirty yellowish color, but the one on the 
right was very much alive. It presented to us a sheer wall over 
100 feet high and one mile wide. Its name is Taku Glacier. It 
advances eight feet every day so that that much ice for its full 
width and height is broken off each day and sent floating away 
to melt in warmer waters. Being about 100 miles from front to 
back and joining the Llewellyn Glacier back in the mountains, 
it does not diminish from year to year. The top is full of humps 
and crevasses and shows various light tints from blue to white. 
But the front is shaded from pure ultramarine to indigo, and 
looks very much like a lemon stick becomes after a lemon has been 
sucked through it for a long time, only a billion times enlarged. 
(If you don’t know what that looks like get a lemon stick and a 
lemon and then you will see.) The captain blew the boat whistle 
as that usually causes some to break off. Evidently it had done 
all its dispatching of bergs for that day as none broke off in response 
to his invitation. After lingering there for a half hour we backed 
out and resumed the voyage toward Juneau, the Capital of Alaska, 
where we arrived at 9.30 and remained until 12 midnight. Here 
again were planked streets and sidewalks, some of them running 
up pretty steep hills. It has a population of 3500 both white and 
Indian. Before reaching the dock we were surprised to see high 
up on the side of the mountain tracks, cars, buildings and many 
strange constructions. Then leading down to some buildings at 
the water’s edge was a building which looked like a coal breaker. 
From this building three long endless belt conveyors led out to 
huge piles of broken stone which slid down into the water. Was 
told sometimes these piles disappear over night as the bed of the 
channel gives way and falls into the workings of the Treadwell 
mine on the other side of channel. What we were looking at was 
the famous Alaska Juneau gold mine, which works day and night 
all the year except 4th of July and Christmas. While it is a low 
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Yoho Falls, Yoho Valley—Near Field, B. C., Canada 
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Northward Over Vancouver, B. C., from Roof of Vancouver Hotel 
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grade ore with small quantities to the ton nevertheless it is worked 
on such a big scale it is a paying proposition. In the town were 
many good looking stores and in talking with some of the people 
found they would not think of coming back to the States as they 
were more content and happy there than elsewhere. Nor did they 
all work in the mines, as those workers were mostly Indians and 
Scandinavians. ‘There was no rough element or boozers, but just 
ordinary good citizens. One of the shops selling curios, souvenirs 
and nugget jewelry made in his own shop was owned by as gentle- 
manly a man as anyone could desire to meet. He had been in 
Juneau for the past 10 years and in Skagway for 20 years before 
that. His wife also waited on the store. She was refined and 
pleasant to talk to. By the way, gas here costs only 22 cents a 
gallon, no tax either. After walking about the town and remarking 
on the apparent absence of poverty anywhere we returned to the 
ship and retired. 

The next morning, 19th, owing to arrival in Skagway quite 
early in the morning, the first sitting people had to get to breakfast 
by 7 o’clock. They were all there and quite excited at the prospect 
of going ashore to either stay or continue on into the interior. 

As the boat stayed there for 36 hours I had inquired on the 
way up as to what could be done with the time. Having found 
that there was an excursion to West Taku Arm and return in 
time to get the boat back the next day we decided to see all we 
could; having come that far we might as well go a little farther. So 
upon arrival at Skagway we went aboard a car of the White Pass 
and Yukon Railway. The cars are small, the track narrow gauge 
and the engine looked tiny. But it was built by Baldwin and the 
cars were as complete as any standard car twice their size. We 
had a chair, made of wicker and could place it anywhere desired. 
Not like our so-called parlor cars with their nailed-fast, rigid, 
back-breaking monstrosities. The windows were extra large for 
sight-seeing. At 9.30, our time, 8.30 Alaska time, we pulled out 
from the dock and then started the most thrilling ride I’ve ever 
experienced. The thrillingest scenic railways or trips to the clouds 
in our pleasure parks were as a worm is to a lion for thrills. Right 
away that little train began to climb and climb and climb some 
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more. Running upward along the side of a mountain, crossing 
over to another where it joined, then climbing up it, over bottom- 
less gorges, over high trestles and a long skyscraper cantilever 
bridge, with views passing all comprehension for twenty miles 
until the summit of White Pass was reached. Here is the boundary 
between British Columbia and Alaska, where the American and 
the Canadian flags floated side by side, with a simple monument 
marking the boundary. Here too is the water-shed for this part 
of the globe. The pond on the Alaska side empties in a small 
stream which finds its way to Skagway and the Pacific twenty 
miles away. [he pond on the Canadian side finds its way for 2150 
miles through Lake Bennett and the Yukon to Behring Sea. 
The train stopped at the Pass where we all got out and walked 
around a bit admiring the flags and their friendly contact, and 
chattering about the drops we thought we were going to have 
on the way back and also noticing we were above the timber line 
with snow patches all around us. In fact, our heads were in the 
clouds because we were all covered with mist and the sun was 
hidden. Many thought it was raining. By this time we had re- 
gained our breath and climbed aboard again. The engineer gave 
the train a start and then closed the throttle because the next 30 
miles was a gradual down grade. The first 10 or 12 miles was through 
bare, rocky mountain sides with here and there some stunted 
spruce and cedar trees, besides many ponds joined together until 
Lake Bennett was reached. Then winding along its shore, passing 
a station called Bennett, where in 1898, 10,000 people had camped 
while building any kind of craft to float down the lake and down 
the Yukon to Dawson and the Klondike, but now only a cabin 
or two and a gaunt spectre of a church, until at mileage 68 we 
arrived at the foot of the lake and a village named Carcross, 
formerly Caribou. Here we boarded a home-made steamer named 
Tutshi, which was built at Carcross in 1917. While staunch and 
seaworthy it looked peculiar to us unsophisticated tenderfeet. It 
draws three feet of water, but is three stories high above the 
water. Also it is of the Mississippi River type we’ve all read about; 
that is, a big stern paddle wheel as wide and nearly as high as the 
boat itself. We got aboard and found our stateroom on the third 
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floor. I know now why they call it the hurricane deck. We had 
to lock the door to keep from being blown out of our berths that 
night. We drew seats at second sitting, so our appetites were 
very keen when at last our bell rang. Overhead was a cloudless 
sky, but the wind rose as we cast off and proceeded along what 
is called the West Taku Arm of Lake Tagish. 

As we sailed along we came to a lateral arm between two high 
mountains. Out of this the wind fairly howled so that it was hard 
to keep from being blown down. This is well named Windy Arm. 
Getting past this the wind resumed its former speed. After dinner 
we stood on the lee side of the boat and watched the surrounding 
mountains. At 9 o’clock stopped at dock of the Engineer Mine 
camp to let off quite a large party of men interested in the mine 
and six or eight women. All from N’Yawk. They had come up 
on our boat from Vancouver and were the scandal of the ship. 
This mine is reputed the richest in the world. Some of its ore has 
run $210,000 to the ton. It is now being vigorously worked follow- 
ing several years of litigation. ‘This is a romantic story of itself. 
After leaving the mine dock our craft turned sharp right into the 
stub end of the arm. We reached the end about one hour later, 
tied fast to a sheer wall of rock with a plank one foot wide for a 
landing. This plank led along the face of the cliff for a half mile 
when we stood on solid ground between two high mountains which 
came together about two miles back from the end of lake forming 
the apex of a triangle with the lake as the base. Here we 
found a most unique homestead or settlement where an English- 
man named Partridge has lived with his wife and her sister, | 
think, and a Chinese cook for the past 14 years. All the various 
outbuildings and the main house are made of rough hewn logs 
with mud between joints. All well made and substantial. Their 
pride is their flower garden and truck garden. They have a perfect 
right to be proud of them too, because they are mighty good to 
look at. Everything was flourishing and not a weed in sight. 
Both were enclosed with stockade fences to keep rabbits out. 
One building was just a big, comfortable, cosy, living room and 
here the surprising and refreshing feature was staged. A medium- 
sized pool table and a regular table were covered with white table 
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cloths and the cloths were nearly covered with plates heaped up 
with thinly-cut buttered bread, cake, coffee cups and small wine 
glasses. The latter were used to serve some excellent home made 
ginger beer they called it. Being no judge of liqueurs (notice the 
spelling) I cannot say more than that it tasted mighty good. 
After serving the whole boat load of people, Mrs. Partridge sat 
down at the ancient melodeon and played all the old-time songs — 
English, Scotch and American, with the entire company joining 
in. The time passed quickly so it was after 11 o’clock before any- 
one thought of returning to the boat. Then they persuaded the 
host and hostess to come outside so those who had cameras with 
them could take their pictures. They were agreeable and for a 
few minutes cameras clicked. Yes, it was light enough to take 
pictures at 11 o’clock ship time (Pacific) 10 o’clock Alaska time. 
The sun don’t stay set very long up here. On and a few days 
before and after June 21st it don’t set at all. As we were about 
to return to the boat Mr. Partridge showed us a grass plot grown 
from seed sent to him from the Kew (near London) Horticultural 
Gardens. Just before stepping on the plank walk to return we 
were bombarded from above with snowballs. One of the officers 
and several passengers had climbed up the side of the mountain 
a little ways and found a snow bank. We finally got aboard and 
retired to our third-story bunks. Awoke early next morning and 
found that the wind had ceased so that the lake was perfectly 
calm. Hardly a ripple anywhere. The sun had risen long before 
and shone brilliantly from a cloudless sky. Even on this lake we 
were about 2300 feet above sea level so the air was dry and snappy. 
Had breakfast aboard and tied up at the Carcross dock at 9.30. 

As our train would not arrive from White Horse before 1 o’clock 
we had plenty of time to wander all over the village. There are 
only 35 white people and about 200 Indians there. Some of the 
Indian children of all ages were in evidence, but nobody could 
get them to talk. Quite a few are half-breeds, some rather pretty 
but all with stolid faces without expression. All of the coast 
Indians are entirely different from our American Indians. They 
seem to be more oriental with oval faces and heads and slanty 
eyes. When the train arrived we all climbed aboard and started 
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back toward Skagway. Of course there were many bated breaths 
(not from the refreshments of the night before) when the scenic 
part was discussed. However a novel incident helped to dispel 
any anxiety on that account. Our railroad tickets included a meal 
ticket for lunch at Bennett on the return trip. So when Bennett 
was reached and the train stopped the entire train load of 80 people 
rushed for the dining room. Here the company has built a large 
dining room which will accommodate about 200 people at a time, 
and they provide a mighty good lunch. It was all on the tables 
when we arrived with everybody helping himself. It was as good 
as any comedy to see that food get gobbled up. It was all very 
good and tasty. The place was spotlessly clean and the dishes and 
tableware just as nice as in any hotel. Forty-five minutes later 
we were again on our way. Nothing exciting up to White Pass, 
where we again stopped; after that the thrills were the same as 
before except in reverse. When coming up we often thought the 
engine would expire and we would back down all the way. Now 
we were afraid the engine couldn’t hold the train from pushing 
it head first down the trail. We stopped at a place called “ Inspiration 
Point ’’—to look down a deep valley and see the waterfalls rushing to 
the bottom and away off in the distance a little section of the sea in 
front of Skagway. I think it should be called “‘ Desperation Point.”’ 
After leaving here the brakemen were kept busy opening air valves 
so the brakes would hold harder. We went through numerous snow 
and avalanche sheds built over the track so that land or snow slides 
would not cover train, track and everybody. Finally we were all 
the way down and pulled up beside the little depot in Skagway. We 
had only one and one-half hours to see the town, but managed to 
get a fair idea of it and its people. While the boom period has 
passed leaving many vacant stores, and Soapy Smith and his kind 
have either been shot as he was or run out of town, those who now 
live there are good, law-abiding American citizens who are contented 
and happy. (Ask me some time about the brakeman and his home.) 
The little town nestles in an oval flat valley between mighty peaks 
on three sides and the green waters of the Pacific on the other. A 
piled board road led out to the steamer dock. It is nearly a mile 
long, so that was our exercise for that day. 
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Our ship cast off at 8 o’clock, backed out, turned around and 
we were headed south. The weather was ideal, a bright sun and 
just cool enough to wear an overcoat out on deck. We stayed 
out until the sunset, which occurred at 10 o'clock, ship time. 
As it went down the whole sky was aglow with a bright orange-red. 
Even the east and south were tinged with a rosy light. The moun- 
tains were alight with a lavender tone peculiar to Alaska. ‘The 
water being calm reflected all these colors and also the dark green 
of the wooded slopes. In the northwest, almost overhead, a few 
wisps of wind-drawn-out clouds were full colored long after the 
sun had disappeared, and there was color in the sky long after 
midnight. Got up several times during the night and was rewarded 
with the incomparable sight of a star-studded sky and an afterglow. 

The sunset of Monday, the 20th, promised a clear day for 
Tuesday, and this promise was fulfilled. The first stop of the 
return voyage was Juneau at 5.30 in the morning. We were ambi- 
tious enough to step off the gang plank the minute it was placed. 
It was interesting to walk along the deserted planked streets, while 
above us at the mine the clank of machinery was going on as usual. 
The curio and souvenir shops were open and quite a few passengers 
visited them before we again set sail at 7 o’clock. 

After a pleasant day viewing the scenery from the reverse 
position from which we had viewed it coming up, we stopped at 
Wrangell at 6 o’clock in the evening. From the ship it looked 
very attractive, but improved on closer inspection. Many good 
looking substantial homes, some really pretentious. Most of them 
had beautiful flower gardens and a general air of prosperity. We 
walked about and visited “Chief Shake’s’’ house. Here were a 
large variety of his relics too numerous to mention (ask me about 
them). Then stopped in two churches, both of which showed the 
predominating spirit of the pioneer. Left here at 9.30 just as the 
sun set without coloring at all. Just a cold, severe good-night. 

The next morning, July 22d, the boat stopped at Ketchikan, 
but as it was 4.30 and rather bleak we did not go ashore. We 
would have liked to visit it again, but as we had been through it 
rather thoroughly before we did not regret it so much. About 
12 o’clock we passed out of U.S. waters and crossed Dixon’s channel 
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again. At 2 o’clock we paid another visit to Prince Rupert, but 
walked instead of taking an auto. This town cannot be compared 
in any way with the three Alaska towns. It seems to be rather 
slovenly and no effort to overcome nature’s obstacles. However 
it was interesting to watch the unloading of the fishing boats and 
the beheading of the halibut, packing in ice-filled boxes and wheeling 
into refrigerator cars. Every day an unbelievable number of cars 
of fish leave here for the east. 

Thursday morning dawned rather foggy but after a few hours 
it cleared up. Crossed Queen Charlotte channel before noon. 
The ocean swells having freer access to the channel caused the 
boat to rock both ways quite a bit, but not enough to make anyone 
sick; at least neither of us. At 3 o’clock stopped again at Alert 
Bay. Went ashore and watched the salmon canning. That night 
the sun set as a big red ball in a fog, but there was no afterglow. 

At 7 o’clock this morning, July 24th, we docked at Vancouver, 
having made the 2000-mile Alaska trip which will never be for- 
gotten. 

The thousands of islands, the snow-covered mountain peaks, 
the glaciers, and the winding channel of deep green water, the 
absence of rain—all contributed to making this one of the most 
remarkable trips of our lives. I am glad we are not so jaded with 
artificial things that we can have the wonderment and thrills 
which it is childhood’s lot to experience. We feel exhalted from 
having had that experience and thankful that we did it while still 
retaining the ability and capacity to appreciate it all. 

From Vancouver to here at Victoria where this sheet is being 
written was but four hours, but it has transposed us from a busy, 
bustling industrial city to a beautiful garden city which I hope 
will prove an inspiration when we travel about it tomorrow on 
a sight-seeing bus. Surrounding this Empress Hotel are the most 
beautiful gardens imaginable. 

Here endeth the second chapter of our travels which were 
started with great expectations, all of which have been more than 
fulfilled with soul-satisfying realizations. Tomorrow we again 
return to the good old U. S. A., where we will be until our final 
return. 
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If this long, rambling, one-sided discourse has not tired you, 
I might venture another chapter about what we see in our ramblings 
in the far West. It is now 1 o'clock Pacific time and 5 o’clock 
tomorrow Philadelphia time, so 


Good-night all, 


Wo. SHARPLESS. 


Johnson Canyon — Near Banff, Alberta, Canada 
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Ketchikan, Alaska 
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The Letter from the Golden Gate 


A.S. Being the turning point in the trip and as we are now 
practically homeward bound I wanted to send this chapter from here. 


The Travelers 
En route from Philadelphia to Philadelphia 
Port: San Francisco 
Saturday, August 8, 1925 
Dear FoLks: 


July 24—The entrance into Victoria is quite picturesque owing 
to the city being built on an inside channel and not on the sea. 
It is situated on a near-island being connected with Vancouver 
Island by a neck of land only five miles wide. As the boat ap- 
proached the dock it was plainly different from the ordinary water- 
front, because the harbor itself was built with a stone wall sur- 
rounding it and because it had for a background two parks, one 
in front of the Parliament Building and the other in front of the 
Empress Hotel and both having blooming flowers in profusion. 
The hotel had a large electric sign across the front ‘‘ Welcome.” 
We walked the three blocks to it and had no difficulty in register- 
ing because they honored our reservations. Many people were 
turned away on account of not making reservations long in advance. 
In our passage up the channel after rounding the breakwater it 
was noticeable that there were no very tall buildings, but it was 
attractive anyhow. 

In the afternoon we discovered a beautiful formal garden at 
side and rear of hotel. Here were many winding walks with great 
beds of flowers everywhere. Numerous rustic arbors and rustic 
fences were covered with many varieties of climbing roses of 
various colors; all in their height of bloom. Several ponds with 
water lillies and also some thickly wooded nooks made the garden 
a charming place to wander. The grass was luxuriant, closely cut 
and felt like velvet. All the flowers were just the everyday kind— 
phlox, lobelia, marigolds. The way they were massed however 
made them so strikingly beautiful. On the entire front of the 
hotel was a continuous bed of lobelia. From the arches of the 
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entrance porch hung large baskets of lobelia and nearly the whole 
front of building was covered with ivy. 

Then next morning we went on a sight-seeing trip. We re- 
gretted that it did not include the residential section but took 
us out into the country through truck farms on each side. We 
stopped at the Government astronomical observatory where a guide 
explained the mechanism. It is the second largest reflector tele- 
scope in America. ‘Three days before Belgium was invaded the 
huge chunk of glass was shipped to Pittsburgh where it was ground 
and polished into a mirror. The mirror is 6 feet across and 24 
inches thick. The next stop was Buchart’s Gardens, which belong 
to a wealthy cement manufacturer and cover 15 acres, all planted 
with great masses of ordinary flowers: phlox, petunias, verbenas, 
geraniums, lobelia, daisies, larkspur, and many others. A large 
cement rock quarry has been turned into a unique sunken garden 
with the walls covered with many kinds of trailing vines and 
the floor with more flowers than could be counted. A small stream 
runs through it with several ponds which had many kinds of 
aquatic plants. Trees of various kinds, some deciduous, evergreen 
and semi-tropical, all of which made a veritable fairyland. The 
house was near the entrance and at every window were window 
boxes full of blooming plants. Leaving here with reluctance we 
went on for several miles and drove onto a funny ferry-boat and 
crossed 6 miles of an arm of the sea to the mainland of Vancouver 
Island. Shortly after landing we stopped at a camp of Indians. 
There were about 20 youngsters ranging from 2 to 10 years by 
the roadside, eager to catch the pennies thrown to them. They 
were far different from the Alaska Indians in that they were dirty 
and ragged. However, they were of the same type, having oriental 
characteristics of features—much different from the American 
Indian. About 10 miles farther on we came to a lookout rock 2900 
feet above the surrounding country. It was a splendid sight look- 
ing down on the water, and the fields and the Buchart Gardens. 
On our way back to hotel we passed through Victoria’s Chinatown. 
If we had not been told we wouldn’t have known it because all 
the stores looked like any of our good American stores and there 
were no Chinamen lolling about. 
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Returning to the hotel about 1.30 we packed preparatory to 
emigrating to the good old U. S. A., from which we had been 
expatriated for a month. Having an hour to spare we spent it 
in walking around the central residential section. While there 
is a difference in the architecture of the houses from ours, there 
was not so much as I had expected owing to Victoria being an 
English city. There were some high walls with gardens at the 
sides of the houses and the entrances through gates, while the 
houses were flush with sidewalks and no front doors. We finally 
boarded our last C. P. steamer, the “‘Princess Kathleen” for 
Seattle. This steamer is much larger and finer than any others 
we had been on, and after an interesting 5-hour sail, or steam, 
through narrow and wide channels between islands, sometimes 
almost out of sight of land, we came in sight of Seattle, which 
seemed all lit up for a party. Then came the crush, for everyone 
wanted to be off first to pass customs and be off. I was a little 
anxious of being compelled to open a large package filled with 
excelsior and some china purchased in Victoria, knowing it would 
be difhcult to get it wrapped properly again for expressing. Having 
tipped one of the boat boys liberally, he jammed his way through 
with our baggage and went directly to an unoccupied customs 
officer nearest the exit door. I followed with package. After the 
ofhcer had perfunctorily rummaged through our baggage and a 
gruff “‘What’s in here?’’ meaning the package, I told him and 
showed him the bill. So without more ado he marked it and our 
baggage passed and out we went into the U. S. A. again. It felt 
good to know we were again under the stars and stripes and done 
with immigration and customs officers. But I must say that both 
the Canadian and U. S. officers were very courteous and could 
not have been less bothersome and earned their salaries. 

As we reached the street bedlam was let loose by the taxi 
and hotel bus drivers. For the sake of Locust 3200 we chartered 
a “Yellow.” After a mad dash along railroad tracks, turning 
corners on two wheels, held up and detoured by trafhc officers, 
finally landed almost breathless at the Frye Hotel. And what a 
sight as we turned around and looked before going in! In the 
first place it was Saturday night and all the autos and people 
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of Seattle seemed to be rushing madly in all directions except 
skyward. When we looked in that direction we realized that the 
city was going to have a party for that night marked the invasion 
of Seattle by 60 or 70 or 100,000 plumed knights and their ladies. 
Seattle had been working for nearly three years to make the 36th 
triennial conclave of the Knights Templar the most elaborate 
one in their history. I believe they did, too. Right across from 
our hotel on a small park a medieval castle had been built. This 
was headquarters. It had a drawbridge and all the other features 
we read about. In front of it in the grass a huge cross and crown 
was planted with vari-colored coleas. The electric light poles 
which usually had five frosted globes now had three specially made 
to represent flaming torches. Then the two pendant lights were 
replaced with garlands of evergreen laurel intertwined with a lot 
of regular size colored Jights. 

These poles were repainted to represent copper. On Third 
Avenue, in between the regular lighting poles, 20-foot poles had 
been erected from which hung transparent banners on three sides 
with two rows of 500-candle power each of lights inside. And at 
one cross street a huge arch with figures of two knights and a 
huge cross. This arch entirely filled a cross street where the bases 
were located. It was beautifully painted to resemble marble. 
This was floodlighted from the sides. On top of the L. C. Smith 
Building was a huge transparent cross in red and white. On the 
Olympia Hotel a huge crystal cross shone like flashing diamonds. On 
Fourth Avenue as far as the eye could reach were wires stretched 
across the street about sixty feet apart from which hung illuminated 
crosses. In the harbor were two U.S. battleships, each of which 
had three big searchlights flashing about the sky. On the street 
beside the hotel 25-foot poles every 50 feet had been covered with 
bark and large fir trees on top with myriads of colored electric 
lights in the foliage. And the Knights with their plumes were 
here, there and everywhere. Hotel corridors jammed with them, 
coming in by thousands. Fortunately our reservations held good 
and we got to our room as soon as possible for fear the clerk might 
change his mind. When we went in to it, there under the glass on 
the bureau was a notice that the management had long ago agreed 
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to entertain so many Knights and this room was one set aside for 
that purpose and was given now only with the understanding it 
would be given up the following Monday morning when the con- 
clave opened. ‘That didn’t affect us as we intended getting out 
early Sunday morning. So we had a good night’s sleep, arising at 
6 o'clock Sunday morning. By 7 were eating breakfast and at 7.30 
taxied to the starting place of the Rainier Park Transportation 
Company. 

Here were three big open White busses, painted green, each 
accommodating fourteen people. At 8 o’clock we started on the 
116-mile drive to Rainier National Park. Leaving Seattle, saw 
some familiar signs on warehouses, among them Disston’s Saws. 
Getting out into the country in a broad valley we found on both 
sides of the concrete and brick road a continuous stretch of berry 
and truck patches, all in the highest state of cultivation and pro- 
ductivity. These, we learned, were worked and owned by Chinese 
and Japs, who control the berry, vegetable and fruit market. 
The Japs are trying to drive out the Chinese by working harder 
and selling lower. 

At mileage 40 we stopped for gas and oil on the outskirts of 
Tacoma. Leaving here we traveled many miles on concrete until 
we came to where reconstruction was in progress. ‘The last 40 
miles were the ordinary water-bound macadam which in this dry 
season was loose as ashes and twice as dusty. After stopping at 
a rest and lunch house for ten minutes we went on and entered 
the park where the driver handed in a sheet showing all our names 
and addresses which we had signed at the rest house. Here began 
the most remarkable drive of my experience. Being a Government 
park, no tree felling is allowed, so we saw what a primitive Wash- 
ington forest looks like. Great, grizzled giant Douglas fir trees, 
20 feet thick, 250 feet high and 800 years old. Oregon fir trees 
only slightly smaller and youthful. Numerous varieties of cedar 
and other evergreen trees. All this in the first ten miles. The 
last fifteen miles had our attention otherwise so I don’t know what 
the forests looked like. At ten miles we stopped at Longmire, 
where there is a hotel and here we had lunch with one hour rest. 
Leaving here we began to climb higher and higher, steeper and 
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steeper, with hair-pin switchbacks and hair-raising views straight 
down on a line with wheel hubs for thousands of feet. One time 
the driver pointed straight up a cliff about 2000 feet and said we 
would soon be up there. We thought he was joking, but it was no 
joke on our nervous system getting there, which we did. Now we 
were bound for Paradise Inn in Paradise Valley. All thought 
we would get to Paradise before we reached Paradise Inn. Nor 
could we understand how a valley could be on top of the world. 
On the way up we had several good glimpses of Mt. Rainier with 
its twenty-eight glaciers. Rising 14,000 feet above the sea it 1s 
a most majestic sight. And the streams of water gushing from 
under these glaciers form the headwaters of many streams and 
rivers. After what seemed an airplane trip we finally came around 
the end of a mountain and there stretched out beside us was a 
broad bowl-shaped valley with the Inn on the other side; and be- 
yond it, towering nearly two miles above us, rose the hoary head 
of Mt. Rainier with its top and sides covered with eternal snow 
and ice, and so brilliant was the sunshine that the old mountain 
seemed to give out a feeling of sparkling youth. It was with a feeling 
of reverent awe that I contemplated it, and that feeling remained 
with me all during our stay. It was a relief to get out of the bus 
at the Inn. On our entrance everything seemed a hurly-burly. 
But after registering and returning from our room we found that 
it was due to the arrivals, departures and also feeding time. When 
it 1s considered that this season will show that 100,000 people 
visited this remarkable public park it is no wonder that there 
are crowds in evidence at all times. This Inn is peculiar and unless 
considered properly might be unappreciated by many. It is big. 
The sleeping quarters are separate from the main building. ‘The 
dining room and lobby are huge—1200 people can be accommodated 
at one time. Hundreds of tents close by and a public camping 
ground where tents are available. Parking space for hundreds of 
tourists’ cars and many other features not required or usually seen 
elsewhere. 

I forgot to mention that on the way up we passed through a 
2000-acre forest of Alaska yellow cedars which had been burned 
thirty-five years ago. So tough is this wood that not a tree was 
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consumed. Only the foliage and bark burned off. The rain, hail, 
snow and sun during these years have so scoured the trunks that 
they are now a silver-gray. It is called the silver forest. These 
trees have been used for all the columns, rafters, tables, desks, 
and even the piano and grandfather’s clock are made of them. The 
mail box is a 4-foot section hollowed out. ‘Two huge tables 20 feet 
long by 8 feet wide are made of this wood, with the top polished 
to the utmost and with legs of 12-inch trees sawed for proper 
height. The outside of building also contains a lot of it. Immense 
lanterns with lights in them hang from the four-story hipped 
roof ceiling. The whole thing is unique in every way. We had a 
plain but comfortable room with bath. The many features would 
take many pages to cover. 

Rested awhile and then climbed one of the many trails across 
the road from the Inn. It led up a steep hill until the top, when 
the whole valley was spread out before us. Descending 100 feet 
on the other side of the hill we stood on an immense snow field 
while all around within inches of it bloomed hundreds of varieties 
with thousands of blossoming alpine flowers. This is a remarkable 
display of Nature’s ability to do more than one thing at a time. 

(P. S. I must not go into so much detail because we leave here 
tomorrow morning and [| want to mail this from here.) 

Sat around the next day just absorbing the brilliant sunshine, 
the clean, cool atmosphere and the intense impressiveness of 
the mountain peaks all around with Rainier guarding them all. 
That evening we attended an illustrated talk by the head guide 
who warned everybody against risking their lives by going out 
on the glaciers without a guide. Also a Government naturalist 
spoke about the daily nature walks which he conducted. ‘The 
next morning we accompanied him and saw more beautiful wild 
flowers than we thought existed. In the afternoon we donned 
climbing togs, including “tin britches’? and accompanied by a 
real Swiss guide started for Nisqually Glacier. The ice pick and 
long rope he had coiled over his shoulder made us wonder what 
was going to happen. But we were all game and followed him 
up the trail, over snow fields, clambering up huge dykes of stones, 
rocks and boulders forced up 50 feet high by the glacier and parallel 
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to it, along the crest of this and then down onto the moraine. 
The moraine is made up of stones, pebbles, soil and all held in a 
solid mass by ice. This part is not very pretty, but passing upward 
we came first onto solid snowy ice and then onto ridges of ice 
with crevasses on each side. ‘These crevasses range from a few 
feet to 500 feet deep. Nor can they be jumped. So we followed 
one ridge until we came to a huge boulder. It was so nicely balanced 
that the guide with his pick as a lever sent it crashing down into 
the abyss below. I am not sure but it may be falling yet. We 
could hear the shudders of some of the party as it went down. 
This glacier is about one and one-half miles wide at this point 
and got steeper and steeper and the ridge we were on got narrower 
and narrower until it was about only a foot wide where the guide 
chopped foot-holds for us with his pick axe, so we told him we 
had enough. All the while we were on the glacier we held onto 
the rope which was tied about the waist of the guide. We had to 
back out for some distance until there was room enough for the 
guide to pass us and get in front. Finally we arrived on the moraine 
and clambered up the stone dyke. On the other side of the dyke 
we came onto a large snow field with steep sides. Standing up and 
using his pick handle for a stick the guide slid down, making a 
path. Now our “tin britches’? came into use, for one after the 
other we sat down and went down that slide at a mile a minute 
pace. Did you ever try it, especially with two big bumps half 
way down? I was last, but not least, so when I hit the first bump 
I slewed around. The second turned me all the way around so 
I finished head first and then spun around like a top. The pants 
are called “tin britches”? because they have several extra Jayers 
of cloth on the seat. These layers are well waxed, which makes 
these big patches so stiff that they feel like tin while walking. 
Before starting our faces were smeared up with zinc ointment to 
prevent sunburn, which with the clothes and slouch hat and colored 
glasses and an alpenstock we sure Jooked like dyed-in-the-wool 
Alpine climbers. Our high shoes were full of sharp spikes to pre- 
vent slipping. We arrived back at the Inn about 5.30 or 6 o'clock, 
almost too tired to eat. It was a great experience. Glad we went, 
but once will last a long time. 
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At three o’clock on Wednesday, the 29th, we boarded a bus 
for return to Seattle. Naturally we thought of those grades going 
back, but nobody said a word. Afraid of the white feather, I guess. 
But, strange to say, it did not affect us the same as when coming 
up. We could Jook across great chasms and exclaim at the mag- 
nificence of the scenery and even Jook over the side of the car. 
In fact the 15 miles were done all too soon. So after all it was 
more a state of mind than any real danger. The balance of trip 
back to Seattle was without incident except my overcoat was 
not enough to keep me warm. Returning to the hotel, which was 
now full of Knights, we retired tired but content with our experience. 

The next morning went on a sight-seeing bus around the city 
(not time to give in detail) through the residential and park section 
and a part of the 500-acre campus of the University of Wash- 
ington. This is a co-educational institution and has many splendid 
buildings. Also a stadium seating 35,000. From there went through 
a park along Lake Washington to a steamer dock. Here a small 
steamer was waiting for five or six bus loads. When all had boarded 
we went down the lake, through a 5-mile Government canal, 
partly made and partly natural, across Union Lake and through 
the Government lock, dropping 16 feet into the salt water of the 
bay; then up the bay to the water front of the city. Leaving the 
boat we walked a half dozen blocks to the Public Market. This 
is the most unique market in America. It is two stories high, 
100 feet deep and two squares long. Every sort of fruit, vegetable, 
meat and fish imaginable. From producer to consumer direct. 
Some stalls rent for as little as 10 cents a day. And the stuff is 
the best grade and ridiculously cheap. 

Then we visited the world-famous “Old Curiosity Shop.” It 
is the prize of them all. Of course, it looks like a junk heap, but 
close inspection and reading of labels and explanations will show 
that it is a genuine curiosity shop. 

Thursday night, the 30th, left Seattle at 11.45 for Portland. 
Being a night ride, I do not know anything about the country 
we passed through. Arriving in Portland before 7 a. M., we went 
directly to the dining room of the Multnomah and had breakfast. 
After cleaning up we called on a distant relative who insisted on 
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driving us over the Columbia River Highway. This is a wonderful 
scenic road along the river with many beautiful waterfalls right 
beside the road. Some of them are 800 feet high. 

(Have to ask me about details.) 

The journey of two nights and one day from Portland to 
here was interesting in a way, but not so attractive as others 
because owing to this being the dry season (not a drop of rain 
since April) the countryside was dry and brown. Northern Cali- 
fornia has some good features, but growing green things is not 
one of them this time of year. However, the crossing of the bay 
from Oakland to San Francisco (about twenty minutes) was a 
mighty interesting experience. When we left the Oakland slip 
we could hardly see San Francisco for fog. But as we got nearer 
the city came out of the mist and made a panorama to be remem- 
bered. The city is on a hillside with ‘““Twin Peaks” in the distance 
out Market Street. Here quite a few streets are so hilly that cable 
cars must be used to get up and down them. (The same is true 
of a number of Seattle’s streets.) Here at last we were in the 
farthest west right at the ‘Golden Gate.” The city of gold and 
romance. Nothing before 1850. Nearly wiped out in 1906 and now 
a city whose fame is world-wide. While we took a bus ride about 
the city it was not until today when we hired a private car that we 
realized what a wonderful city it is. 

At 11.40 p. m., August 3d, we crossed the bay to Oakland and 
boarded a Spieheen Pacific train for Merced. Here we got on a 
Yosemite Valley train for El] Porta] (the entrance to Yosemite 
National Park). This railroad first crosses the eastern part of 
San Joaquin Valley, which suffers from lack of water. A few slight 
efforts have been made to irrigate it. But there are thousands 
of acres with no cultivation. At 20 miles the railroad joins the 
Merced River and follows it for 68 miles. Leaving the flat country 
we were soon in a deep canyon twisting and turning with the river 
and all the while steadily climbing, which makes the going slow. 
I doubt if there is 100 feet of straight track in the whole 68 miles. 
Arriving at E] Portal we transfer to busses holding twenty people. 
Then begins a dusty climb of 15 miles more until we arrive at 
Yosemite Lodge. Here the valley is as flat as a board for about 
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25 square miles. It is entirely surrounded by straight-up cliffs 
rising from 2000 to 3000 feet. There are no particular outstanding 
peaks here as at Rainier, but they all have their own interesting 
characteristics. Beautiful waterfalls, some falling 1600 feet straight 
down and becoming a mist before reaching a shelf. Then perhaps 
another drop of 600 to 800 feet. 

(Have to ask about more details, if desired.) 

Thursday the 6th, we left the Lodge at 7.30 a. m. for the 
Mariposa Grove trip. I thought going into Rainier Park was a 
thrilling trip, but it couldn’t hold a candle to this one. Grades 
up and down, hair-pins, switchbacks, narrow road with front and 
back wheels traveling in different directions, and dusty—whew! But 
it was worth it to see those unparalleled marvels of Nature—The 
Big Trees. Some of them 29 feet in diameter and 300 feet high, 
and that old grizzled giant which has stood the storms of 4000 years. 
Yes, I took off my hat to it as it is the oldest living thing in the 
whole world. Of course, we passed through the tunneled one and 
had our picture took. (It is midnight and I must stop soon.) As 
a side trip on our way back went to Glacier Point. This is 8600 
feet above sea Jevel and 3600 feet above the valley floor. From 
this point aJl the surrounding peaks for as far as the eye can reach 
form a raging sea of peaks. I can only compare it to a storm-tossed 
sea. And then looking across and down into the canyon is a sight 
I will never forget. 

(Sorry I can’t go into more detail now. If you are not tired of 
all this description ask me about it.) 

We are now back in Frisco whence we depart at 8 A. M. tomorrow 
for Del Monte. 

So here endeth the third chapter of the book of tourists. It 
has tried to convey somewhat of the beauties and grandeur of 
our great West, but I am afraid with indifferent success. | 


Cordially and sleepily your friend, 


Won. SHARPLESS. 


T he Letter from Pike's “Peak 


Hotel Clark, Los Angeles, 
August 3-31, 1925. 
Dear FoLks: 


While in San Francisco the first time, we wanted to try that 
particular Pacific Coast shell delicacy—Abalone steak. So we 
found a restaurant which made a specialty of it. One of the States 
Restaurants in the basement of a large office building at 5th and 
Market Streets. This place was an old-time elaborate rathskellar. 
Here we had our first Abalone steak. It was circular in shape, 
one-half inch thick and tasted exactly like our own scallops. There 
we met some of our traveling companions through Canada. Hav- 
ing traveled in different directions since arriving in Vancouver, 
we all had numerous experiences to relate. 

Leaving our hotel at 10 o’clock we went to the ferry and crossed 
the bay to Oakland, found our train and retired to our berths for 
the trip to Yosemite Valley. 

The weather or climate of San Francisco is peculiar. Every 
morning, and often during the day, a fog rolls in from the Pacific. 
This has the effect of keeping the city cool all the time. There 
is not much difference in the temperature day and night. Just 
pleasantly cool. So it was a great surprise upon alighting from 
the train at Merced at 7 the next morning to find it broiling hot. 
Not a cloud in the sky, and my overcoat was superfluous. Went 
to the El Capitan Hotel and had breakfast, then to the street 
where the Yosemite Valley Railroad train was to start from. In 
a half hour it backed to the end of the track when there was a 
scramble to get desirable seats. ‘There was not a seat in the chair 
car and very few in the six coaches, as the train had previously 
picked up hundreds of Knights Templar at the Santa Fe depot. 
However, we finally found seats on the sunny (!) side and our 
journey to Yosemite began. Just as soon as Merced had been 
left we noticed what seemed to be an immense expanse of prairie. 
But it was not pleasing to look at because it was so dry and an 
ugly brown. Not the brown of ripened grain or hay, but the dead 
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brown caused by the absence of water and the burning of the sun. 
Here and there were some large fields from which wheat had been 
cut, threshed and had huge stacks of straw piled about. We soon 
discovered that these fields were irrigated. Elsewhere, however, 
the dull, dead dryness persisted. And this was the famous San 
Joaquin Valley which we had always thought was such a fertile place! 
Some of the irrigated places had small herds of cows, but many 
of the irrigation sluices were dry. After about twenty-five miles 
we came to the Merced River. It is a small stream; we would call 
it a creek. Here were two large saw mills, one of which makes box 
lumber to sizes for the canning factories. The other makes building 
lumber. The logs used to be floated down the Merced on the spring 
freshets forty or more miles up stream. Here the train turned 
right and followed the stream. At first through flat country, but 
in three or four miles the banks began to rise rapidly and became 
canyon walls. Sometimes our train would be nearly level with the 
river; then half way up on the side of the cliff and at other times 
at the extreme top; perhaps 200 feet above. It was a twisty, winding, 
corkscrew roadbed. In the whole 66-mile journey beside the river 
it seemed that the engine and rear car were never going in the 
same direction. Most of the time it formed the letter S. 

There were many evidences along the way of the gold rush of 
"49. For many miles on the opposite side an abandoned trail could 
be seen. And scattered along it were toppled walls and gaunt chim- 
neys of stone. ‘There were also many huge piles of broken rock 
which had been carried there from the mine holes by Chinamen 
who were paid 3 cents a day for the work. Here was the place 
where the very first gold was discovered in California and caused 
the rush of ’49. The river is very rapid due to the great fall along 
its entire course. For the same reason the train crawled along at 
slow speed in the reverse direction. It kept getting hotter and 
hotter so the news agent did a land-office business with cold “ pop”’ 
and ice cream bricks. The smoking car was heavily screened to 
prevent the throwing out of matches, ashes and “butts.” There 
is a heavy fine for doing it even though no damage results. This 
law is enforced in Oregon and California to prevent forest fires 
in Oregon and grass fires in California. 
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About half-way up the river we came to where the State is 
building an immense dam. It is called the Exchequer Dam. It is 
360 feet high and somewhat longer at the top. It will cause this 
little river to form a lake 10 miles long and 200 to 300 feet deep. 
Some of it will be used for generating power, but the most of it 
will be used to irrigate that part of San Joaquin Valley we had 
just come through. So in a few years the whole valley will be 
productive. Farther along we saw a 3000-foot tracked run-way 
for lowering immense logs from the top of the mountain to the 
waiting flat cars below. All the logs from up the valley will now 
have to be sent by train to the mills below on account of the dam. 

Two miles before El Portal was reached the train ran onto a 
Y which, when the movement was completed, turned it end for 
end, and we backed those last two miles. ‘This is due to there 
being not enough room to do it at the end of the run. 

Here ten 20-passenger busses were waiting and we were 
soon on our last 15 miles. The road was good, but dusty, as there 
had been no rain for two months. It was also all uphill. We passed 
several high waterfalls, but not much volume. We also passed a 
huge monolith called El] Capitan. Then the valley opened out 
into a broad, flat plain with the Merced winding through it. On all 
sides the bare cliffs of granite rose up 3000 to 4000 feet. Arriving 
at the Lodge we were assigned to a room and bath in the winter 
hotel, the “Sentinel.”” About the Lodge are hundreds of small 
one-room, redwood cabins; but the Knights had their reservations 
made last January. 

We were well satished, however, because our location was 
better. We had the entire porch to ourselves and we sat there and 
looked across the valley to where the Yosemite Falls came down 
in one leap of 1600 feet and another of 600 feet. Also the Merced 
River was in the near foreground where we could look down upon it. 

After dinner we sat in an open air theatre where an orchestra 
played a while. This was followed by a violinist, a flutist and a 
vocalist. After these a moving picture was shown. By an odd 
chance it was a Mt. Rainier picture. Heinie, who guided us, was 
guiding a party to the summit and it showed them at various 
stages of the climb. 
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Near Mt. Rainier — Rainier National Park, Washington 


Snowballs and flowers at Mt. Rainier 


The next morning, Wednesday the 5th, while eating breakfast, 
I noticed piles of boxes of lunch near the door. They were for 
guests who would be on all-day rides or hikes. I asked for two and 
took them to our room where we stayed all day resting, writing and 
reading, and had our lunch from the two boxes between these 
diversions and naps. 

After dinner we went on a bus to see the “‘fire-fall.’’ This is 
accomplished by building a huge bon-fire early in the evening on 
Glacier Point 3600 feet above the floor of the valley and at 9 
o’clock the embers are slowly pushed over the cliff and falling 1600 
feet in a steady stream for fifteen minutes. As the last embers 
died out some one in the crowd played “At the End of a Perfect 
Day” on a violin. As this was finished all the auto lights were 
turned on and the beautiful spectacle was over. It has been done 
almost nightly for the past 40 years and continues a custom of 
the Indians in using this method for signalling to their tribe below 
when danger threatened from other tribes. After this solemn occa- 
sion we went to see the bears fed for the benefit of the guests and 
other tourists. All the people stood or sat in autos on one side of 
the river. On the opposite side there was a low platform flooded 
with spot lights. 

After everybody became quiet a guide gave a whoop, the lights 
were turned on and a small Ford truck backed out of the woods 
to the platform and dumped a lot of “choice garbage and swell 
swill.”” As soon as the lights went on we saw a huge black bear 
sitting on his haunches a short distance from the platform, waiting 
for the feast. As the truck drove awav five more bears came out 
of the woods. ‘Two of them began to fight as soon as they reached 
the platform. One of them ran off and the other chased him up a 
tree. The victor returned and chased two more away. Now there 
were only two on the platform and two sitting on the side lines 
looking on. We left and returned to our room. 

The next morning we went on an all-day trip to Mariposa 
Grove and Glacier Point. ‘This was another thrilling ride; for 
every one of the 106 miles was along narrow, hair-pin, switchback, 
almost straight up and down (or so it seemed) roads with a driver 
who drove like Jehu (see your Bible). However, we forgot the 
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dizzy depths and the hair’s-breadth escapes when we looked up 
at those giant trees and realized that they had escaped every peril 
for thousands of years. Among them was the “‘oldest living thing,”’ 
4000 years old and still growing. ‘They called it the ‘‘Grizzled 
Giant.” It is now 250 feet high even though 90 feet of its top had 
been blown off years ago. Many of these Sequoias have been 
named for States and for famous people. Of course we looked up 
the hollow one called “The Chimney” and drove through the 
one with a tunnel through it where our pictures were taken. We 
ate our box lunch at a place provided and started on return trip 
at 12.25. (I mentioned this in my previous letter, but it stands 
repetition.) At Chinquapin we turned off and went fifteen miles 
forward and a half-mile upward and a thousand feet downward 
to Glacier Point. Here is where the fire had been pushed over the 
cliff the night before. ‘There is a hotel here where stops can be 
made over night in order to see the sun rise over the peaks the 
next morning. We walked out to the very edge and looked straight 
down 3600 feet. We also looked 150 miles in three directions. 
As far as the eye could reach it seemed to be a storm-tossed sea 
suddenly turned into pearl-gray rock. In the far distant back- 
ground snow-clad mountains formed a frame for a marvelous 
horizontal picture. Then five miles directly across the valley 
a sheer vertical drop of 3600 feet to the green floor below and off 
to the right a beautiful waterfall like a lace rmbbon, while on 
the left the two-fall drop of the Yosemite itself. The scene is one 
which is truly awe-inspiring and must be seen to be appreciated. 

After looking our fill we returned to the hotel and sat a while 
on the porch where the view was nearly as good as from the “ Point.” 
On the way back right in the path were three deer, one buck with 
splendid antlers and two does. They were being fed raisins and 
bread by the tourists. Having a biscuit left from our lunch we 
fed it to them piece-meal. They came forward and took it with- 
out fear whatever, but would back away if an attempt was made 
to pet them. Before all the food was gone there were six deer all 
feeding from the hands. There were two small boys on our bus 
and they amused themselves and us by counting the deer they 
could see on the ride back to the Lodge. Using the six as a beginning 
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the score was 42 for the return trip of 30 miles. The entire trip 
covered 116 miles, and as it was a hot, dusty and bumpy one 
we were rather tired that evening. 

The next morning ten bus loads of 20 people each left the 
Lodge for El Portal. Fortunately the road had been recently 
sprinkled so there was no dust. Also the clouds prevented the 
sun from cooking us; so the ride to El Portal was very enjoyable; 
and as the sun remained hidden all during the train ride to Merced 
that part was also pleasant and we had more ambition to look 
out the windows and see the landscape. ‘The return train trip 
being all down grade it was not so tiresome, so we felt like walking 
around Merced a bit during the hour we had to wait for the Southern 
Pacific train which was to take us back to San Francisco. 

(This is being written while train is running so that explains 
haste to get the pen off the paper before it shoots across the sheet.) 

On the way to Yosemite our impressions of the San Joaquin 
Valley were very disappointing, having heard so much about its 
products. But we had only seen the eastern part which was dried 
up and irrigated only here and there; so it was a pleasant surprise 
to see all along both sides of the railroad the most luxuriant crops 
of all kinds—especially grapes and peaches. However, this is all 
excellently irrigated, both surface and subsoil. At many stations 
there were large fruit-packing houses operated by the co-operative 
associations. [The towns look thrifty and properous and the whole 
landscape was interesting. Coming from a southerly direction it 
was not necessary for the train to cross the arm of the bay on a 
boat, but skirted it at the lower end and over causeways and 
bridges. Also went through several tunnels under the lower hills 
of the coast range. Upon arriving at the hotel at 10 p. m., the 
dining room being closed, we were directed up Geary Street to 
Milligan’s Coffee Shop, where we had a satisfactory lunch. As 
the Stewart had no double room that night, they gave us a suite 
of two rooms facing Geary Street. They were very elaborate 
and would accommodate a family. 

August 8th, in the morning, we secured a limousine and took 
a three-hour drive about San Francisco; the driver did just what 
we told him and in consequence we had a most enjoyable trip 
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through the city, Presidio and Golden Gate Park. We stood a 
while looking into the Golden Gate; it is seven-eighths of a mile 
wide. The most impressive sight, however, was the entrance to 
San Francisco Bay. ‘This is two and one-half miles wide and I 
think should be called The Golden Gate because it opens directly 
to the ocean. San Francisco has been built on hills, so many of 
its streets are very steep. [he cars on the steep streets are operated 
by cables. In Lincoln Park there is a flagstaff which is the ofhcial 
terminus of the Lincoln Highway. Also right here is the Legion 
of Honor Memorial given by Adolph Spreckels. It is a magnificent 
building of a pure type of architecture and is intended for an 
Art Gallery. It has the largest organ west of the Mississippi. 
From here we again drove through the Golden Gate Park and 
out into the city, through many fine residential sections and the 
more modest sections. Here we saw many typical California bunga- 
lows. Prices are about the same as in the East. Again ascending 
the Twin Peaks, we stood looking down on the built-up and busi- 
ness section of the city. It was like having an airplane view. 
Coming down from the Twin Peaks and after passing the older 
sections (all frame houses) we drove through one street of China- 
town; this is a section where only the Chinese are storekeepers; 
their stores while different in goods, had the appearance of pros- 
perous American stores anywhere. On the way back to the hotel 
after leaving the car at the garage, we stopped at a bakery and a 
fruit store, bought some lunch, took it to our rooms and had a picnic 
there. The balance of the day we stayed in our room writing 
letters and postcards. 

August 9th, arose before six and prepared to bid San Francisco 
farewell. After breakfast we boarded the hotel bus and went to 
the Southern Pacific Third and Townsend Street Station. All 
trains going down the coast leave from this station; all others 
from Oakland. It seemed a long time getting out of San Francisco 
city limits; passed many factories and railroad yards but finally 
were out on the broad fields. Here, with irrigation, everything 
was luxuriant. Peaches, grapes and when near Del Monte Junc- 
tion, immense fields of artichokes. ‘There were miles and miles 
of cultivated orchards and fields. ‘There was also considerable 
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Mariposa Grove, Calif. 
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dairying and milk-reduction plants. We stopped at San Jose and 
found it an up-to-date city. Right after leaving here we saw Lick 
Observatory away up on Mt. Hamilton. 

Arriving at Del Monte Junction, we went into another car which 
was attached to another train for Del Monte. In about forty-five 
minutes arrived there, and got on a horse-drawn bus for the hotel. 
This is the first one we have seen in our travels. The main building 
of the hotel was burned in September, 1924, but the two wings 
containing bedrooms were not damaged. A temporary office, 
lounge and dining rooms have been built. After registering we 
secured an auto and went on the seventeen-mile drive through 
the older and newer sections of Monterey, passed the old Monterey 
Mission, Robert Louis Stevenson’s house, and the old Presidio 
at Monterey, where 5000 regular army men are now stationed. 
Then we went along the beach where it curves and sweeps in 
semi-circles, with rocks here and there near the shore. There were 
two places where the elliptic shore and rocks reminded us of pictures 
of the Bay of Naples. This whole section of the land pushes out 
into the sea like an immense irregular gourd, so that all parts 
of it are open to the sea. ‘This openness has caused nearly all the 
trees, mostly pines, to become so wind-blown in one direction 
that they are now ugly, misshapen and gnarled; but yet they held 
our interest in contemplation of what they were called upon to 
withstand. They were undefeated giants in spite of the raging 
blasts from the sea. 

On the rocks in the bays are countless thousands of gulls, 
pelicans and shags. ‘The latter are a little smaller than gulls. 
During the drive we passed a large and popular club house and 
also Carmel Mission on Carmel Bay. Here also is a large artist 
colony. The drive through the woods back to the hotel was not 
very interesting, due to the extremely dusty condition of the 
roadside. 

From Del Monte Junction to Del Monte, eleven miles, we saw 
hundreds of acres of artichokes, also large fields of wheat which 
had been cut and threshed in one operation. This immediate 
section 1s not irrigated but gets its moisture from the overflow of 
the Salinas River. 
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Early Monday morning, 10th, we left Del Monte, with a very 
unfavorable impression of the character of the hotel. It was too 
sporty for us. Also the presence of numerous army officers and 
“painted rabbits” together with a lot of movie people from Los 
Angeles and Hollywood gave the place a black eye for us. So we 
were glad we had reached the Junction, boarded our train, and 
on our way south. 

For over 100 miles we were in the valley of the Salinas River, 
but it was not in sight. Then we climbed 1500 feet over the Santa 
Lucia Mountains, and passing through several long tunnels came 
winding down the other side in a succession of switchbacks to a 
place called San Luis Obispo. As we were now inland it became 
extremely warm. Also the whole countryside was dried brown 
and many mountains were entirely bare of vegetation and trees; 
so it was a relief when about fifteen miles from Santa Barbara we 
came in sight of the Pacific for the first time from a train. 

It was an interesting experience to be able to observe the 
contour of the shore. We stood on the rear platform and saw many 
remarkable and picturesque scenes. The mountains at times 
would come right down into the ocean, sometimes sideways and 
sometimes endways. Those coming down endways would jut 
far out into the sea; the railroad following around the point on 
a shelf; then as we continued around onto the side and across 
the valley to the next jutting point, there beside us was a deep 
bay, with a point at the farther side. This point would be lost 
when we rounded another, and so on for many miles. 

Some of these valleys were very fertile and between Oceania 
and Guadalupe the whole valley was planted with sweet peas 
down almost to the water’s edge. The sea was calm but had exactly 
the same kind of breakers as our Atlantic coast. Of course, when 
the mountains jutted into the sea, the shore was rocky, but each 
bay had a beautiful sandy beach. As the sun descended it bid fair 
to set in the sea with gorgeous coloring; but we were denied this 
sight by the shore contour which let the sun set behind the moun- 
tains instead. Before sunset we passed a light-house and govern- 
ment wireless station set far out at the end of a narrow chain 
of rocks. 
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Carmel Bay — Del Monte, Calif. 


At El Encanto Hotel, Overlooking City and Bay of Santa Barbara, Calif. 


It was dark when we reached Santa Barbara, having traveled 
260 miles from Del Monte. We had previously debated whether 
to stop there or not on account of possible lack of accommodations 
at hotels, due to the earthquake; but having stopped in Wool- 
worth’s in Portland, I was talking to a man also buying postcards 
and found that he was a Methodist minister on a conducted tour 
and that the party had stopped at the El Encanto Hotel in Santa 
Barbara; so while in Portland, I wrote them asking if we could 
be accommodated August 10th and 11th. Received a reply at 
Del Monte which was so cordial and inviting that we decided 
to stop. 

Upon alighting the Pullman conductor went along the plat- 
form shouting “E] Encanto” until the driver of a Pierce-Arrow 
came forward and took our bags. It was dark when passing through 
the streets so we could not see the effects of the earthquake very 
well; but nearly every building along the main street had a scaffold 
erected for repairs and rebuilding. As we saw so many, we began 
to wonder whether it had been advisable to stop. However, after 
driving three miles, one of which was uphill, we arrived at the 
El] Encanto and were greeted by name by the lady clerk. A glance 
at the lobby showed a place carried on by people of refinement, 
but we were unprepared for several surprises that evening and 
the next morning. 

In the first place, we were conducted outside along a brick 
path, down several steps, some more path, past several bungalows 
and then up a couple of steps onto the side porch of a bungalow, 
and shown into an immaculate bedroom, with twin beds and a 
splendid bathroom attached. It was the most restful looking 
quarters we had seen on our travels. 

Upon investigation, we found the bungalow contained four 
bedrooms, each with bath. Each two bedrooms also opened onto 
a center hall which led to a sitting room in front, there being two 
sitting rooms to each bungalow. ‘These sitting rooms opened out 
onto a large porch running across the front. The porch was fur- 
nished with easy chairs, tables and rugs. From the porch we looked 
out and down on the whole brilliantly lighted city and beyond to 
the bay and sea where there were many boats at anchor. Some of 
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these boats had festoons of electric lights, being the evening before an 
important regatta. [he whole scene was aninspiring one and westood 
a long while just absorbing the beautiful sight enhanced still more by 
a cloudless and moonless sky studded with myriads of stars. 

That night we slept so soundly we knew nothing of a shock 
which occurred about 1.45 the next morning. We were told that 
quite a severe shock had occurred in the night; however, that did 
not prevent our being hungry for breakfast, so we went to the 
main building and entered the dining room. Here we were courte- 
ously shown to our table and waited on by an attractive waitress. 
Here we were amazed at the completely harmonized decorative 
and lighting effects. ‘The tables were painted and covered with 
plate glass, the dishes were set on doilies, which usually belong 
to a tearoom; nevertheless all details had been so well planned 
and carried out that it had all the dignity and charm of any dining 
room we visited. I asked the manager if a woman had planned it. — 
He replied that a very expensive woman decorator of Los Angeles 
had planned the whole decorative scheme throughout. Naturally 
we expected that the charges would be excessive but found when 
checking out that they were modest considering all we received. 

After breakfast we boarded a small but comfortable one-man 
trolley at the foot of the hill opposite the State College and went 
into town to the waterfront. We thought we might see the boat 
races from there. On the way we could see some of the havoc 
wrought by the earthquake. The old Santa Barbara Mission had the 
tops of both towers shaken down. Every brick or concrete building 
had either one or two sides tumbled down or was so badly cracked 
that the whole thing must come down and be rebuilt. Everywhere 
scaffoldings were up and workmen on the job. Auto trucks carrying 
great loads of lumber were going in every direction. 

Having reached the parklike water front and sitting on the 
coping waiting for the races to begin, we observed much damage 
to the nearby buildings. Even the sidewalks were badly broken. 
Some places had opened up and then closed again. The attractive 
Southern Pacific Railroad Station was cracked in many places and 
workmen were busy scraping away the mortar and stucco and 
filling cracks with cement. 
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Damage by Earthquake to St. Peters Church, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Joshua Trees—Mojave Valley, Arizona 
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As the sun was warm and intensely bright, we decided to 
leave there and return to the hotel, but to walk part of the way. 
Having noticed the Hotel Arlington on the main street as we came 
through it we walked toward it and noticed a freshly-filled trench 
along the street. We learned that every joint of all the water mains 
had been resoldered. Also found instances where the entire brick 
front of buildings and garages had been shaken down, leaving the 
rear frame section intact. An old brick stucco church had been so 
shaken apart that two walls were leaning outward leaving a gap 
at the corners and at the top where the roof rested. The City 
Hall and postofhce suffered practically no damage. 

Nearly all wooden buildings withstood the shock but had lost 
their brick chimneys and were more or less plaster-cracked inside. 
We understood that the Arlington was completely destroyed; but 
found such is not the case. The central building has two wings 
set at an angle to it and just where one of the wings joins the 
main building, the shake down occurred; each floor and the front 
wall for fifty or sixty feet being gone, but the balance of the whole 
structure stood. However, it 1s so badly cracked all over that it 
will have to be torn down and entirely rebuilt. They had an office 
in the outside end of one wing and there we found quite a lew letters 
which they had been holding for us. 

We then returned to the hotel by trolley, sat on our bungalow 
porch, addressed postcards, and looked at the scenery. Having 
noticed in the early morning magnificent flower gardens’ about 
the hotel and at the side of our bungalow, we inspected them 
more closely and found a formal garden surrounded by a pergola 
covered with vines. Inside the pergola a little pond with water 
lillies and all about the whole garden were blooming flowers. It 
was a very attractive spot. 

We then returned to the porch and watched the regatta three 
miles away in the bay.. There were numerous races by speed boats 
of various sizes and classes. But the sailing races were the most 
picturesque of all. In one there were fifteen boats all about the 
same size and to see them going out to the stake boat, tacking 
and then straightway was a sight long to be remembered. The 
day was brilliantly clear so that their sails glistened against the 
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background of dark green water. ‘They looked like toys until we 
looked through our binoculars; then we could see them better than 
if we had remained by the water’s edge or on the dock. After the 
races they all returned to the dock, dropped their sails and waited 
for the morrow when they were to race again. We remained on the 
porch all the afternoon and evening just absorbing the picture 
spread out before us. 

Santa Barbara has 30,000 people. The town shows it is run 
by people who have its best interests at heart; it is well planned 
and quiet, and also well kept up. These people even now do not 
want charity. They want people to come and they will give them 
their money’s worth. ‘The fact that within an hour after that 
terror-striking heaving of the earth on June 29th, at 6.45 a. M., 
they had begun to clear away the debris, started to erect scaffold- 
ings and tear down dangerous walls shows they have “‘guts”’ of the 
right sort. They are not cast down nor do they brag; neither do 
they moan. They simply show a determination to go ahead, repair 
the damage and show the world that the indomitable American 
spirit is not to be confounded even by an earthquake. Had our 
schedule permitted we would have stayed here longer, but had to 
be on our way. 

August 12th, again boarding the train southward, we continued 
along the coast for twenty-five miles more. At Summerland there 
was the unusual sight of numerous oil derricks planted right in 
the water; some as far out as 200 feet from the shore and pumping 
oil from wells 3000 feet deep. Also back on high hills there were 
many derricks to be seen. About fifty miles before reaching Los 
Angeles, we saw many wagon loads of sugar beets being hauled 
to the factories; also thousands of acres in beets. Also many 
hundreds of acres of beans, walnut groves, apricot orchards and 
still more beets. Entering Los Angeles, we crossed and ran beside 
the Los Angeles River. I knew it must be a river because there 
were several bridges across it; but there is no water in it. It is a 
standing joke in Los Angeles that there are ten-year-old frogs in 
that river but they don’t know how to swim. Coming farther into 
the city, the railroad runs along one of the city streets with autos 
darting hither and thither beside it. We finally arrived at the 
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The Grand Canyon of the Colorado, Arizona 


A Close-Up of a Tiny Bit of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, Arizona 
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Union Station, which is a very attractive concrete building. Getting 
into a taxi we were rushed to the Hotel Clark on Hill Street between 
Fourth and Fifth; it is a good hotel but not the latest nor most 
expensive. That honor belongs to the Biltmore which is the last 
word in hotels. The first thing to attract our attention was the 
very wide streets and the excellent trafic control system which 
also controls the pedestrians. Woe-betide anyone who crosses a 
street at the wrong time! Another peculiarity was that on Hill 
Street there are two gauges of tracks. The Los Angeles Railway 
operates narrow gauge cars. The Pacific Coast Electric Railway 
has standard gauge; so each uses the same rail on one side, and 
each has its own rail on the other. This city is like a great big 
growing youth; it is jealous of its own ability and power to do 
big things in a big way. It covers 400 square miles, has a seaport 
twenty miles from the center, ten of the twenty being only a 
few blocks wide; it has a stadium (Coliseum, they called it) seating 
100,000. This city is the great focal point for the citrus fruit, 
oil field and movie industries; it is intensely proud of all of these 
and never loses an opportunity to boost its industries. 

(I am afraid there is too much detail in foregoing. It will be 
tiresome to read so the balance will have less.) 

Spent the afternoon calling up a number of friends and relatives 
including Charles Connelley and Howard Killian. Harry Cooper, 
a relative, came in to’see us. So also did Charles Connelley. Then 
about 6 o’clock Howard Killian and his wife came, took us to 
supper and then to Grauman’s Theatre in Hollywood (ask me 
about this if interested). The next day Howard and his wife drove 
us around all day. First we went to Culver City where William 
Conley is visiting his daughter. He had previously written asking 
me to call on a vital matter. He is ill and wants to come home. 
Then we went to Long Beach to see Mr. and Mrs. Barnes. From 
there to Pasadena and called on Dr. and Mrs. Miller, father and 
mother of Mrs. Barnes. All told this was 125 miles and we were 
tired when we returned to the hotel at 9.30 p. mM. As we came into 
the room the phone bell rang and there on the other end was Miss 
Jane Mooney at the Biltmore. We had to decline an invitation to 
come over on the score of tiredness. 
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The next day Mr. and Mrs. Harry Cooper came to our room 
and visited. That evening we went to Charles Connelley’s home 
where his wife had prepared an excellent dinner. This was the 
first real home meal we had since leaving Wilmarutha. 

The following day, 15th, at noon we went to the Santa Fe 
Station and began our journey of 550 miles to the Grand Canyon. 
As soon as the fringe of the city was passed we were among the 
orange and lemon groves. Grapes, too, were alternated with the 
citrus fruit groves. When fifty miles from Los Angeles, we were 
surprised to see the desert begin suddenly. We realized, however, 
that all the groves and vineyards were irrigated and when that 
stopped the desert began. At first there were many cactus. Then 
the Joshua trees were all over the landscape. These are peculiar 
looking trees. Heavy trunks, a few heavy limbs with a bunch of 
spear-shaped leaves on the end of each branch. No twigs or any- 
thing to relieve the severity. Then these stopped and there was 
only sage brush. Now and again we came to railroad stations where 
trees and grass flourished by sprinkling. Most of the stations listed 
on time table were simply a board on a post. The farther into the 
desert we went the hotter it became. The heat was magnified by 
the steel cars. They became roasting ovens. Each important railroad 
station was really an attractive stucco building, quite large. At 
these stations the Fred Harvey organization maintains lunch and 
dining rooms equal in service and quality with the best city hotels. 
Fred Harvey (original dead, but still run by the family) also has 
the dining cars on the Santa Fe Railroad. We stopped at Needles, 
near the California border, after crossing the Colorado River into 
Arizona. Here were many Mojave Indian women selling bead 
work. All they could say was “25 cents.’ There were also some 
young Indian girls. They seemed bright and intelligent. After 
Needles we retired and hoped that it would cool off during the night. 

Much to our surprise upon arising next morning the air was 
cool and refreshing and pine trees and blooming flowers lined 
the wayside. At 8.20 our journey ended at the Grand Canyon. 
After registering and getting breakfast at El Tovar (the name of 
the hotel) we went outside and within one-half a stone’s throw 
there was the famous Grand Canyon. It is all and more than its 
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Pueblo or Hopi House— Grand Canyon of the Colorado, Arizona 


Hopi Indian Dancers—Grand Canyon, Arizona 
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name implies. It is the most stupendous gash in the earth it is 
possible to conceive. In fact, no description will give an iota of 
its vastness. It must be seen to be understood. In the first place 
it is 217 miles long, eight to thirty miles wide. Directly opposite 
where we stood it is thirteen miles wide. No one, looking at it, 
would say it was over two or three. The opposite rim is 1000 feet 
higher than this side. For a thousand feet on each side were sheer 
walls, then several hundred sloped inward where the rock sides 
above had crumbled and the loose stones fallen. Then more 
hundreds of feet straight down. All the way down were different 
strata of different colors all nearly an exact horizontal. These 
strata varied from white, through the creams, reds and magentas 
to dark, rich brown; and in the very bottom dark gray-black granite 
into which the Colorado River had cut a gorge 1500 feet more. 
The river cannot be seen from the rim parallel to it because of its 
depth in this granite. But owing to the irregular shape of the 
Grand Canyon itself with its many side canyons or arms there 
are places where the river can be seen straight-on from some of 
these arms and on account of the twisting of the river. This river 
is always muddy because of the loose nature of the red shale up 
the sides of the canyon. This is washed down every time it rains. 

Try to imagine a small section of this great gorge. Rising up 
from the bottom, scattered about are great peaks, tables and 
mountain ranges with peaks in a line with each other, also attached 
to the sides of the canyon are more of the same formations. Then 
remember through countless ages the elements have carved all 
of them into fantastic shapes. The sand and stone-laden winds, 
the hail and sleet, the pelting rain and the blasting strength of 
the sun, all have had their share in sculpturing these peaks, hills 
and ranges into all sorts of formations. It seems to be a pastime 
of us mortals every time we see, to us, a peculiar result of Nature’s 
processes, to try to liken it to something we are more or less 
familiar with. This attribute of ours has therefore been responsible 
for naming the shapes and forms of these natural results, so that 
wherever we look we see castles, cathedrals, ships, walled cities, 
pyramids, the devil’s this and that, minarets, towers in endless 
variety. It seems to be the only way we can express our admira- 
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tion for a miraculous result. However, all these forms are there in 
startling distinctness. Each hour of the day as the sun rises, 
passes overhead and sets these forms change and multiply. In 
the morning they are different from the evening and at noon 
different again. As the shadows cast by the scattered peaks and 
formations below shorten or lengthen this side or that, so do the 
forms themselves change their appearance. ‘The rising sun and 
its light creeping downward into the chasm is different from the 
darkness creeping upward when the sun sets. All the colors in a 
subdued rainbow are here or imagined by reflection. Sitting by 
the wall at the mm and looking down where the bottom appears 
more or less flat, there can be seen a string-like streak of yellow 
turning and twisting around mounds, cones and boulders. Gazing 
intently there might be seen what appear to be ants crawling along 
the string one after the other. But the field glasses will show the 
string to be a rugged trail and the ants are tourists on donkeys 
winding their way to a closer view of the details of the bottom 
of the canyon and the river. Down there it is always warm. In 
summer 25 to 30 degrees higher than on the surface, and much 
greater difference in the winter. In fact, snow seldom reaches 
anywhere near the bottom. ‘There may be a raging blizzard at 
the surface but only rain and dew below. 

When it is remembered that there are 217 miles of all these 
features a slight idea of its stupendous immensity and incompar- 
able magnitude can be understood. It just seems to impress itself 
as God’s Chalice as did the Canadian Rockies at Banff as His 
Footstool. Being unable to present the scene and its impressive- 
ness by pen or word I'll have to say, ““Come and see.”” A couple 
of hundred feet in front of the hotel a replica of a pueblo or Hopi 
house has been built. It seems crude and strange in its architecture, 
having different level roofs and small windows and doors. ‘The 
corners of the walls project slightly above the roof and contain 
various significant figures and ornaments. ‘The first floor is a 
gift and curio shop. The upper floor, reached by outside 
stairway, is sleeping quarters for several families of Hopi Indians 
from their reservations about 150 miles farther north. Their 
day-time quarters were log huts covered with sod. All the cooking 
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Firehole River Cascade — Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 


A Paint Pot—Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 
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is done outside over an open fire. They are here in the summer 
to interest the tourists by giving dances in front of the Hopi house 
at 5.30 every afternoon. Dressed in full regalia and paint they 
perform several dances and wind up with a small representation 
of the war dance. After this the Chief suggests that he will be 
glad to teach it to anyone who desires to reduce. The men are 
well educated and speak English fluently. Don’t know about the 
women, but they don’t look as if they were. Then the drum is 
set out for contributions. 

We did not make any extensive trips from the hotel, preferring 
to just sit there and try to absorb that much for future memories. 
However, we went on the fifteen-mile rim drive to Hermit’s Rest, 
stopping at numerous vantage points to see the river and different 
side chasms. ‘he river appears to be inches wide, whereas it is 
200 to 300 feet wide. Hermit’s Rest is the beginning of the 
Hermit Trail, and at the hotel is the beginning of the Bright 
Angel Trail. We did not descend either, preferring to forego the 
pleasure and the resulting soreness due to unaccustomed mule- 
back riding. 

It was with regret we had to leave here on Monday, August 
17th, at 7.35 p. M., and return to Los Angeles across the arid waste 
of the Mojave (pronounced Mo-hav-a) Valley. When we left, a storm 
was gathering and the air was deliciously cool, but when we awoke 
on the desert the pitiless sun was beating down from a cloudless 
sky. Half-baked we finally reached Los Angeles where it was 
much more comfortable. 

Then on Tuesday evening we had our second real home dinner 
which Mrs. Killian had prepared. It was so good and so much 
that I had to defer the dessert until several hours later. 

The following day, Wednesday, the 19th, we boarded a Pacific 
Electric train and rode thirty-two miles to Claremont, where we 
called upon and had lunch with Rev. and Mrs. Wm. Merritt, 
who are relatives. They drove us about the town, showing us the 
buildings and campus of Pomona College. We also saw the packing 
of Sunkist lemons. It is an interesting process. Also inspected a 
marmalade factory. Claremont is the very center of the citrus fruit 
growing and shipping region of California. 
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Returning to Los Angeles late in the afternoon we prepared to 
leave the Pacific coast the next morning at 10.50, with Salt Lake 
City and Yellowstone Park as the objectives. We again passed 
orange and lemon groves and vineyards and began crossing the 
desert, but northward. I did not know before that our western 
country was so much of a desert. We rode all day with but one 
break in the monotony. That was when a clay lined canyon seemed 
to rear its sides right out of nowhere. Here a dry river bed wound 
its way between fantastic walls of sun-baked clay, with the rail- 
road following its course. Then out again to the limitless rolling 
plains with only sage brush for life. Upon awaking the next morn- 
ing, the 21st, the landscape had improved somewhat. Herds of 
cattle and horses were to be seen, but what they found to eat is 
a mystery. When about twenty-five miles from Salt Lake City 
we came in sight of the Great Salt Lake. This was a relief from 
the previous landscape. Also vegetation increased. Irrigated 
fields of crops became numerous as well as human habitations. 
Finally we arrived at Salt Lake City. Here we were surprised at 
the 132-foot wide streets, and low buildings except the Capitol and 
the Mormon Temple. Wondering what to do between then and 
8 o’clock in the evening, we remembered seeing a small advertisement 
in the railroad time table of the Second Annual round-up or 
rodeo. So out to the Fair Grounds we trolleyed and there saw the 
most remarkable exhibition of skill and daring. It was the real thing, 
no vaudeville show. There were probably 200 contestants for the 
various prizes. (Ask me about details if you are interested.) Re- 
turning we went to the Hotel Utah where we received very welcome 
mail, and also met the John Mooney party again. 

At 8 p. M. we boarded the Yellowstone special and were on our 
way. Arriving at West Yellowstone entrance to the Park we had 
breakfast and were whisked away in one of thirty waiting busses 
along a Christmas-tree-lined road for three miles, then alongside 
the Firehole River until we came to what is called the lower geyser 
basin. Here were many remarkable sights. Boiling mud pots with 
rims five feet high; deep boiling water holes, great pools of indigo 
blue boiling water spilling over all around. And where it spilled 
over the surface was colored in browns, greens, creams and tans. 
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“Old Faithful’? in Action — Yellowstone National 
Park, Wyoming 


“Old Faithful’? Vent Before Spouting—Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 
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These are called the paint pots. [hen there were some with rounded 
incrustations inside the pot and while the boiling water which 
overflowed was clear, yet inside the water appeared to be all the 
shades of blue from the green tint to the purple. It was like looking 
into the bloom of an immense blue flower. All about immense 
columns and clouds of steam were rising. 

After a half-hour we proceeded to the first stopping place for 
overnight—the Old Faithful Inn. Here is the upper geyser basin 
and here is Old Faithful itself. Every sixty-five or seventy minutes 
without fail, all day, all night, summer and winter, this geyser 
shoots a column of steaming water two feet thick up 150 feet into 
the air. It is rather a fearful thought that somewhere down below 
is unquenchable heat to make such a manifestation. All around 
for a square mile are hundreds of others, some spouting at irregular 
intervals; some boiling over and some sending up clouds of steam. 
Some are flat with the surface while others have low and high roll 
rims. All of them bring silica to the surface forming a rock on 
reaching the air. Many here also are colored where the hot water 
runs off. The coloring is caused by a low form of vegetable life 
called alg. It is similar to some sea weeds but lives only in hot 
water. The different colors are caused by the different temper- 
atures. 

Leaving here at 2 Pp. M., August 23d, we rode twenty miles to 
the next overnight hotel. Before reaching it we stopped by the 
shore of Yellowstone Lake to see the pots there. Some of them 
were in the water of the Lake. One had a rim four feet high and 
two feet across the top. Here fishermen used to cook their fish 
right after catching them while still on the hook. 

All about the shore the pools and pots were scattered, many 
having colors far out from the edge. Arriving at the hotel we had 
dinner and retired. 

The next morning we were off again for thirty-five miles to 
the next stop—the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. Before 
arriving at the hotel the bus stopped several times. First at a mud 
volcano, the Devil’s Mouth, the Upper Falls and Artist’s Point. 
Here was another beautiful panorama of a delicately colored 
wedge-shaped canyon. Here the effect was more comprehensive 
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and the coloring more varied yet the whole effect was more gentle 
than the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Nevertheless, it had a 
great charm allitsown. Minarets and other graceful forms abounded. 
Many immense rugged columns rising from the sides near the bot- 
tom had osprey nests on their tops These nests are made of heavy 
twigs and quite large pieces of thin branches of trees. They seem 
to be loose on the flat tops but their weight must be sufficient to 
keep them there despite the winds. A great many ospreys are con- 
tinually floating about far below, stopping once in a long while on 
the columns by the nests. If the birds get on the wrong roost along 
would come the owner and chase the intruder off. We are so used 
to looking up to the birds as they fly that when we looked down on 
them it seemed unnatural and we had a feeling that they might fall. 
The narrow rushing Yellowstone River completed the picture at 
the bottom, and the sloping walls supported trees, bushes and 
blooming plants. After lunch at the hotel we walked a short dis- 
tance to the rim of the Canyon and descended 494 steps to the 
brink of the lower falls where we saw the river go over the edge 
and drop with much spray 308 feet to the lower level. 

The next morning, the 25th, we followed a trail along the rim 
to Lookout Point where we could see up and down for some distance. 
At one end the Lower Falls spread out as it fell to the river below 
and on the sides where the mist landed green grass and flowers 
were growing. 1500 feet below and at the left the river twisted and 
turned and foamed on its way. 

Leaving the canyon hotel at 1.15, August 25th, we traveled 
thirty-five miles over the Washburn Mountain and through valleys 
to Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel. ‘This section used to be an 
army post but is now the headquarters of the Yellowstone Park 
Superintendent and Rangers. These Rangers are the police, guides 
and wardens. Being tired after arriving we did nothing that even- 
ing but listen to one of the Rangers who lectured on the character- 
istics of the Hot Springs and geysers. In the midst of it he had to 
respond to a fire alarm a half-mile away; near the public camp 
ground and hotel camp a frame shack was burning. After it was 
under control he returned and finished the lecture. The next 
morning we accompanied another Ranger on a trip of two miles 
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The Dragon’s Mouth— Boiling Spring, Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming 


Canyon of the Yellowstone River — Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 


forward and 550 feet upward over the hot spring field. These curious 
springs are in an area of about one square mile. Some of the for- 
mations are like immense pulpits. Others are big terraces. The 
pulpits and terraces are calcium carbonate or lime deposited by 
the overflowing hot water and built up in various forms. Some 
of them are like elaborate terraced fountains with several levels; 
each level having pools which overflow into the next level. Some 
are 100 feet wide and 50 feet high. Those which are inactive are 
intensely white. The live or active ones have the most beautifully 
colored fronts, ranging from green to dark brown. ‘This coloring 
is caused by the same kind of alge as in the two geyser basins 
fifty miles away. The calcium is brought up out of the earth with 
the water in large quantities so these terraces grow much more 
rapidly than the silica deposits about the geysers. The reason 
these peculiar terraces are formed is because these springs occur 
on the sides of hills. After reaching the top of the trail we descended 
through a narrow opening in a ridge into what 1s called the “ Devil’s 
Kitchen.” This is a cavern fifty feet deep, 125 feet long and at 
the bottom averages five feet. It was long ago the bowl of a hot 
spring. In fact, we could feel a blast of heat coming up at one place 
in the floor. The whole inside was lined with curious biscuit-shaped 
projections which glistened when the searchlight was thrown on 
them. Coming out of here we found a large doe was being fed 
chocolate candy by some of the tourists who did not go down. 
The return trail was easy and had many more interesting terraces 
along it. When we returned to the hotel our shoes and clothing 
were white with the powdered lime we had kicked up. When 
any of these springs dry up the lime deposits are easily broken 
away from the underlying rock by the elements. Several had 
been ‘“‘dead”’ so long that trees thirty-five to fifty years old had 
grown out of some of the cracks. These springs do not boil; nor 
are they as hot as the pools and geysers near Old Faithful. The 
bubbling is caused by escaping carbon dioxide gas coming up with 
the water from decayed vegetation far below. 

At 1.30 p. m., on Wednesday, August 26th, we left Mammoth 
Hot Springs for the forty-seven-mile bus ride to West Yellowstone. 
On the way we stopped at Tower Falls. This is a 150-foot fall 
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of the Yellowstone River into a gorge lined on both sides with 
huge towers or columns pointed at the top. ‘These are a deep 
maroon color and look as if they had been built up with slabs. 
As we left here an argument arose among the passengers as to 
whether a long row of what looked like a stockade fence away up 
near the top of the ravine on the opposite side was natural or built 
by man. It was settled by the driver who explained they were 
five-sided basalt columns fitted closely together and showed only 
because the soil in front had washed away ages ago. These columns 
are really slowly cooled lava which formed these immense crystals. 

We also stopped at another large field of small geysers and 
hot springs. It is called the Norris Geyser Basin. The most re- 
markable feature was one which was blowing only steam but with 
the noise of a locomotive blowing off. Nobody lingered near it, 
expecting that it and the surrounding surface would suddenly 
explode. But it has been blowing that way ever since it was dis- 
covered and untold centuries before. 

Arriving at West Yellowstone we had supper in the railroad 
station. On coming out a sudden and heavy shower made us run 
to our car. 

Arriving in Salt Lake City at 7.35 A. M. we went to the Hotel 
Utah and had breakfast. Afterwards went on a sightseeing trip 
about the city. We saw Jack Dempsey’s house and visited the 
Capitol. The car was driven by a student of the University of Utah 
who knew the city and who prooved an interesting and enter- 
taining lecturer. He had many anecdotes to tell about the early 
Mormons and explained many of their beliefs and customs. Here 
as well as at many other western college towns we found a huge 
letter away up on the mountain side. In this case it was a U, 
100 feet square and made of concrete and donated by some one 
interested in the college. Twice a year it becomes the freshman 
class’s duty to walk or crawl up there, cut away any overgrowing 
weeds and whitewash it. Upon our return we visited the Mormon 
‘Tabernacle, not the Temple, which is not open to anybody except for 
sacraments, and listened to a fine organ recital. This was followed 
by an outdoor lecture by a business man who had this mission to 
perform once a week. He discussed everything about the Mor- 
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The Upper Falls and Canyon of the Yellowstone, 
Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 


Basalt Column Wall and Spires—Canyon of the Yellowstone River, 
Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 
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mons very freely and extensively. After this he conducted us into 
the Tabernacle where a demonstration of its acoustics was given. 
We all sat in the gallery at one end and on the platform 250 feet 
away a man whispered and also dropped a pin on a desk and into 
a hat. We heard all very clearly. ‘This building was built about 
1852 at the direction of Brigham Young who told the builder 
to make it like an umbrella. And so it is with not a column or 
rafter showing. It is about 300 feet long, 150 feet wide and seats 
10,000 people. 

At 4.45 p. M., we left Salt Lake City on the Denver & Rio Grand 
Railroad. This railroad must be a Jonah for, in addition to having 
a smash-up a week or so before, when we had gone forty-five miles 
to Pravo, news was given the train crew that a washout had occurred 
during the day some twenty miles farther on. The engine uncoupled 
and the conductor boarded it and they went to see if it was safe 
to take our train of sixteen cars through. In one and one-half hours 
they were back and decided to return to Salt Lake City. Then 
orders were issued to make two trains of eight cars each, proceed 
north thirty-six miles to Ogden and then turn the trains over to 
the Union Pacific Railroad. We retired before Ogden was reached 
and after a splendid night’s rest we found ourselves on the arid 
prairies of Wyoming. ‘These resembled deserts but did support 
considerable range cattle. There are also a number of coal mines. 
Branching off the main line at Cheyenne we finally arrived in 
Denver. But our destination was seventy-four miles farther south 
at Colorado Springs, so the train and the Pullman conductors 
gave us transportation and Pullman slips to continue without 
further charge. It was 11 Pp. M., instead of 5.55 Pp. M., when we 
arrived. It was so late the room clerk had not held our reservation, 
but finally put us in a large suite of rooms. While very tired the 
next morning we were game to finish the trip as originally intended, 
so at 9 o'clock we got into a Pierce-Arrow and went to see the 
sights. The Garden of the Gods was very interesting. Here scat- 
tered over 300 acres are numerous red rock formations. Some are 
like giant toadstools; others are like animals while still others are 
huge slabs of rock varying from a few to a hundred feet in height 
and only a couple of feet thick. Some were great monoliths with 
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odd tops to which people clambered. Then we went up Williams 
Canyon where the walls on each side could be touched from the 
car. Then on and up to the Cave of the Winds with its eighteen 
distinct chambers festooned with stalactites and stalagmites of 
every fantastic form and color. Then to the south canyon of the 
Cheyenne with its seven waterfalls, and to crown the tour with 
an everlasting memory we ascended the famous Pike’s Peak. 
Here two and one-half miles above sea level and one and one-half 
miles above the surrounding country we saw the whole world, 
it seemed. The air was clear, the sun was bright and the view 
sublime. It was cold up there, 42 degrees. We felt the effects of 
the rarified air—a slight distress in the chest and some headache. 
Far below on high mountains a snow storm had covered the top 
with a white mantle on which the evergreen trees looked like 
bushes, and on the way down we were treated to the novelty of being 
pelted with hard pellets of snow, which ceased as we passed below 
the cloud. A splendid wide highway eighteen miles long lead us 
around many switchbacks to the very summit far above the 
timber line. The surrounding mountains looked like little hills. 
The villages and towns were like toy towns and far away on every 
side the landscape rolled and disappeared below the _ horizon. 
It was a glorious sight never to be forgotten and was a fitting 
climax to a trip full of thrills and the acme of marvels and miracles. 

And now it is sincerely hoped that you who have accompanied 
us on this journey through the medium of these inadequate lines, 
may feel some of the exhilarations and pleaure which has been ours. 


Won. SHARPLESS 
MartTHa A. SHARPLESS 


Done at Colorado Springs, 
Sunday, August 30, 1925. 
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Pulpit Terrace— Mammoth Hot Springs, Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 


Angel Terrace 
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The Homestretch 


The tour actually ended when the summit of Pike’s Peak was 
reached, but ““Everybody at 147” thought that this book would 
not be complete without some mention of the points touched on 
the homestretch. For this reason these additional pages are 
added from memory after getting into working harness at 147. 


After the exhilarating and novel experience of climbing by 
automobile to the top of Pike’s Peak, there seemed to be but one 
desirable point left to be visited, and that was “Home.” But in 
order to reach there, it was necessary that we should pass through 
several interesting places. 

In the afternoon of Sunday, August 30th, we boarded a train 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad at Colorado Springs and 
started the journey home in a roundabout way. Shortly after 
leaving the station we passed a splendid group of buildings nest- 
ling at the foot of a wooded hill and surrounded by trees, making 
a very interesting picture—the long-established home for printers 
owned by the Typographical Union. Then on towards Denver 
we noticed considerable construction of new concrete roads which 
Colorado is building in many places in the eastern part of the 
State. We passed many villages and ranches; all seemed to be 
prosperous. Shortly before our arrival at the station the western 
sky became clouded and flashes of lightning darted from them, 
as the clouds rolled and tossed. ‘The clouds seemed to drop an 
immense curtain down to the earth completely hiding mountains 
in some instances. ‘This curtain seemed to be about ten miles 
wide and we could see the sun shining on each side of it. We 
did not know whether it would develop into a tornado spout or 
not, but fortunately it remained as a curtain until Denver was 
reached. 

In Denver we taxied to the Hotel Albany. Part of this hotel 
is not modern, but they have added a seven-story building adjoin- 
ing the old part which is modern in every respect. The old part 
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The Three Graces — Garden of the Gods, 
Manitou, Colo. 


Dark Red Heaps of Sandstone Rock — Garden of the Gods, Manitou, Colo. 
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also has been refinished and refurnished. While it is the same 
type as the usual city hotel, nevertheless it was comfortable, and 
in the middle of the activities of the city. 

Shortly after our arrival the telephone bell rang and Mr. 
Howard Tompkins said he would be right over with his car. We 
were ready by the time he arrived and the three of us squeezed 
into his roadster and started for the top of Lookout Mountain, 
twenty miles to the west. 

East of Denver the country is flat, but within twenty miles 
to the west the Rocky Mountains begin and they are in plain sight 
from the city at all times. Here and all during our travels when 
in cities near the mountains it seemed peculiar that we could 
look in almost any direction and see mountains of varying kinds; 
sometimes with timber to the top, others with bare rock crests 
and at other times with great snowfelds on them. Not being 
used to this kind of scenery it seemed that we must be looking 
at a painted panorama, and at every place where this occurred 
we were surprised and interested, too. 

As it was getting dark Mr. Tompkins drove rather rapidly 
in order to give us an opportunity to see the view from the moun- 
tain-top before dark, but he assured us that we need have no fear 
of accident due to his driving because he was an experienced and 
successful aviator in the World War. Evidently his skill had 
earned him an offcer’s rank as a commissioned major. His skill 
with an aeroplane showed plainly in his driving of an automobile; 
and we felt at ease at all times. 

About twelve miles from Denver we started to climb a stiff 
grade with almost continuous switchbacks up Lookout Mountain. 
As this is a part of a public park system of Denver the down 
trafic was considerable, probably increased by the gathering of 
storm clouds and lightning flashes. Mr. Tompkins explained that 
nearly every day at this time of the year Denver is visited by 
thunder storms more or less severe. So he was prepared with 
rain-proof coats should the storm break on us. From halfway up 
to the top after making each hairpin turn we were treated to the 
novel sight of looking down on a large city. It was interesting to 
see the close grouping of electric lights near the center of the city, 
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which was bisected by a double row of very bright lights. This 
is 16th Street and is the official street through Denver dedicated 
to the Lincoln Highway. It was interesting from the standpoint 
that but a few weeks before we saw the official end of the Lincoln 
Highway at Lincoln Park, San Francisco. 

As we rounded some of the switchbacks we were on the brink 
of a canyon leading back into the mountains toward Estes Park 
and a number of times we saw bright lights some miles away at 
a higher elevation, marking the spot where Buffalo Bill is buried. 
Here his son has established a museum containing many of his 
father’s relics and also has provided a rest-house for the many 
automobile tourists. 

As we reached the top, the storm broke, the rain came down 
in torrents and the lightning became sharper so that instead of 
going fifteen miles farther on to the Automobile Club he intended 
taking us to, Mr. Tompkins decided to stop at a little Wayside 
Inn, where we had dinner with only candles for light, as the storm 
had put out the electric lights. After dinner, the storm having 
almost ceased, we started on the downward trip while there was 
very little trafic. The army slickers he had provided were very 
useful and prevented wetting the parts of me that could not get 
under the top of the car. The trip down was more enjoyable than 
when going up, because as the road was steep it was necessary to 
keep in second gear, which gave better opportunity for making 
frequent stops to gaze at the brilliant scene below. 

In the immediate foreground on the left was the town of 
Golden; in the near distance in front was the large city of Denver, 
with myriads of lights fringing out on the edges into the blackness 
of the surrounding country. ‘Then farther off beyond the city 
were small groups of lights denoting little towns, and on the ex- 
treme right lighted up by frequent flashes were the first hills of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

After leaving the grade of the mountain and traveling over a 
good road we were again in the city of Denver, where we drove 
through its various sections, both residential and business. On 
arrival at the hotel we felt that the experience had been a delight- 
ful one, despite the rain. 
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The next morning we walked about the shopping center and 
called on Miss Belle Scales, sister of my friend, Harry Scales. 
She was pleased to see someone; who knew her brother, whom she 
had not seen for seven years. 

Leaving the hotel at 6 o’clock in order to escape being charged 
for another day we took our baggage to the railroad station and 
checked it; then, having three or four hours until train time we 
decided to go to a movie. A policeman told us that we could not 
miss the street where the movies were, several blocks away. We 
agreed with him when we arrived at a street which was so bril- 
liantly lighted for several blocks that we knew no business but the 
moving picture industry could afford such a display of bright 
lights. It is claimed that these few blocks make the most bril- 
liantly lighted street in America. Having walked along both sides 
of the street and seeing the offerings, we selected a house which 
seemed to have a decent show. Here we spent our spare time and 
enjoyed the picture, although it made so little impression that 
its name has been forgotten. 

At 10.30 we returned to the railroad station and retired to 
our drawing room, expecting to get to sleep before the train 
started at 11.30. 

The next morning in looking out the car window we were 
surprised to find such a pleasing landscape; large herds of cattle 
were grazing on the rolling prairie, tidy looking towns were fre- 
quent, a large coal mine was in active operation, and gradually 
we went into field after field of gigantic corn. We had always 
imagined that Iowa was the only state where the tall corn grows, 
but Nebraska stands equal with it. 

It was a beautiful sight to see such immense fields of corn for 
the first time in our travels and to realize that Nebraska had a 
splendid meal ticket in corn. About 3.30 in the afternoon of Sep- 
tember Ist, we arrived in Omaha, with four hours to spare. While 
considering what to do with the time we remembered that 
more than twenty years ago a young woman friend, Miss Addie 
Carolan, had left Philadelphia to seek her fortune in Omaha, and 
we decided to look her up. ‘The woman at the Travelers’ Aid Desk 
in the station had a street directory wherein we found our friend 
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was listed. Called her on the phone and requested that she would 
not ask who we were but to wait until we arrived at her place of 
employment with a taxi where we would pick her up and take her 
home. She came out of her office and into the taxi and we were 
on our way before we disclosed who we were, as she had not recog- 
nized us until the disclosure. Of course, she was happy to see us 
and we spent a couple of very pleasant hours at her home. Then 
we returned to the station and boarded a train for Minneapolis. 

As this riding was done at night there was no opportunity to 
observe the landscape. Before arriving at Minneapolis I was 
handed a note by the train conductor from my cousin, Lewis 
Sharpless, who was following a couple of hours later on another 
train. It seemed good to be expected and it seemed better when 
we were met by his wife and son at the station. This was the first 
time in our whole trip we were met by anybody we knew. When 
my cousin arrived home he threatened to chloroform us to prevent 
our leaving the next evening, but we finally convinced him that 
much as we would like to it was impossible to stay longer. 

The afternoon was spent in driving us about the city, across 
the Mississippi and through the campus of the University of 
Minnesota. All about the attractive campus were many splendid 
new buildings housing the various schools. Some of the buildings 
have been recently built of stone and are modern in every respect. 
They are of classical architecture with columns, facades and good 
looking architraves. Outdoor athletics are taken care of by a 
splendid stadium. Leaving here we visited the immense new Ford 
plant. It is one story high, 300 feet wide and about 800 feet long. 
The roof is saw-toothed with skylights throughout, making it a 
brillant daylight plant. A new bridge across the river is being 
built which leads directly to the plant. The power, for the plant, 
is generated by water conducted from a large dam up the river. 

Again crossing the river we passed through Fort Snelling. 
Here is an old brick tower where the parents of some of the present 
residents were placed to escape Indian massacres. Here as at 
other army posts polo has a part in their recreations and we 
watched an exciting game between a team from the Canadian 
post at Winnipeg and the Fort Snelling team. 
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From here they drove us around the many beautiful lakes 
right in the city of Minneapolis. All around the edges of the lakes 
has been most charmingly developed; bath houses, diving boards, 
sliding boards and public bathing beaches abound. Some of the 
lakes are quite large and connected together by small channels 
running under attractive bridges and altogether make charming 
places for the residents and visitors to go and indulge in all sorts 
of water sports. In winter these Jakes are frozen deeply, when 
they are scenes of winter sports. There has been a ski-jumping 
slide built and they also have exciting ice-boat races, besides skat- 
ing, of course. Minneapolis is a splendid city and its many indus- 
tries are busy. It is the greatest grain and flour center in the 
United States. The Mississippi River flows through a part of it 
and also between it and St. Paul. At St. Anthony’s Falls a large 
dam supplies hydro power for the flour mills and many other 
industries. Minneapolis is a large railroad center and the shipping 
point for the entire Northwest, including a large portion of Canada. 

On Thursday morning, September 3d, they took us to visit 
Pillsbury’s Flour Mills. ‘There we were conducted by a regular 
guide and shown the entire process of making flour of various 
grades and of utilizing the by-products from the wheat. Here 
also we saw an enclosed turbine which has not been stopped once 
during the past twenty-four years. It is used to drive a large 
portion of the several Pillsbury mills. Connected to the turbine 
was a series of about ten grooved pulleys over which runs a con- 
tinuous rope of ten laps, each lap about sixty feet long reaching 
to the sixth story. From there the power is conveyed throughout 
the mills. It was with regret that we had to leave Minneapolis 
at 6.15 that evening. 

The only instance where our Pullman reservations were in 
question was from here to Chicago. We found that our drawing 
room had been sold through from Vancouver to Chicago, so it 
seemed for a time that we were out of luck, but the Pullman 
conductor convinced the superintendent at St. Paul Station that 
another car must be put on in order to honor our ticket. So we 
had the peculiar distinction of having a whole car to ourselves, 
although we occupied only the drawing room. 
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Owing to a freight derailment at Rugby Junction, Wisconsin, 
we were delayed four hours in reaching Chicago. Upon arriving 
there we checked our baggage at the package room, took a taxi 
and drove up the Michigan Boulevard as far as the Drake Hotel, 
then down along State Street through the shopping district of the 
Loop and over to the new Union Station, back to the Grand Central 
Station where our B. & O. train was to leave. 

Being under the impression that the B. & O. train left at 1.30 
we were surprised when we arrived at about two minutes to 1 to 
see people sitting on the observation platform. Securing our bags 
we boarded the train and immediately went into the dining car. 
Before we had ordered the train started to leave. Upon question- 
ing the dining car steward we learned the train was scheduled to 
leave at 1 instead of 1.30 as we had supposed, so we came near 
being left in Chicago. This was the only time during the entire 
trip that a train schedule was overlooked. 

The train we were on was the Capitol limited, and without 
exception it 1s the finest train which it has been our privilege to 
travel on. Every appointment was of the best; all the people on 
the train could be accommodated at all meals at one time in the 
two diners. Each car was upholstered in the finest figured car 
plush. The color scheme was different in each car; and there was 
a carpet stretched on the platform between the doors. In the 
place of the usual Pullman-metal wash basins, the basins were 
made of china and there was even a place to put discarded safety 
razor blades. 

On awakening we found ourselves in the northern part of 
Maryland beside the Potomac River. This is a beautiful winding 
stream between hills for a time and then out onto large flat valleys 
with villages and towns scattered along the way and a charming 
scenic effect at Harper’s Ferry. 

Following beside the Potomac River for many miles we finally 
rolled into the Union Station at Washington, where change of 
engines was made and we began the “‘last long miles.”’ It was with 
eagerness that we watched for familiar scenes, for instance, the 
crossing of the Susquehanna on the high bridge where we remarked 
that “this is a real river.” Then on into Wilmington, Chester and 
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the familiar stations till our own Schuylkill River was sighted and 
crossed, and a few blocks further on the grinding of the brakes on 
the wheels brought us to the end of our 14,000-mile journey at 
Twenty-fourth and Chestnut Streets. 

Coming down the platform like a flying squadron were our 
three daughters, two of them having our grandchildren in their 
arms and one of our sons-in-law in the rear. It was a happy reunion 
and a noisy one, too. Questions without answers flew fast and 
thick; and almost breathless we came out into the street, entered 
our faithful Cadillac, which was waiting by courtesy of the Cadillac 
Company, and we drove ourselves through Fairmount Park to 
Wilmarutha. Here the reunion was continued far into the night; 
and when we all retired under the one roof everybody was happy 
and content. 


Second Addition 


This record of the tour would not be complete without trying 
to describe the visible portion of the “Welcome Home” at 147. 

I was advised by letter not to present myself at the office until 
11.45 on Wednesday, September 9th. So promptly at 11.45 I 
walked into the office and received many warm and gripping 
hand-clasps, then ushered into my office where | was dumfounded 
at the display of affection by the decorations and also by the 
faces of the bevy of office girls, grouped back of my desk. The 
desk was literally covered with gilded stands holding cards on 
which were shown pictures and the names of every place we had 
visited. From each stand was a ribbon leading to a beautiful 
red rose bud, which altogether made a huge bouquet. Back of 
the stands, standing upright, was a large framed group picture 
of the entire staff in office and shop together with an inset oval 
showing Mr. Burbank and Mr. Goldner on each side of my empty 
chair; and immediately in front a much-needed set of scissors and 
letter-opener with a card stating that my work was cut out for me. 

The cards on the stands were notable because every one con- 
tained an authentic picture of the places we had visited. Each 
picture was recognizable and had been seen. At the right and left 
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of my desk were clever reproductions of mountains, one showing 
Old Faithful done in cotton with one of my old pipes at its base, 
and on the other side was also a clever reproduction of Lake Louise 
with blue sky and a moon. Beside this was a placard with cleverly 
arranged pictures of some women and immediately in front a 
little rabbit on wheels—this was labeled ‘Del Monte Rabbits.” 
Beside this was another placard showing some Hollywood beauties. 

Recovering somewhat from the shock and wanting something 
with which to keep my teeth steady I asked for a cigar, when | 
was informed that I had left some cigars in my desk drawer. 
Opening it, I received another pleasant shock for there was a box 
of splendid cigars, each one being labeled on the band with the 
name of a place visited; but I refused to smoke them at once as 
it seemed a pity to break up the symphony. 

Hearing the noon-time stopping-bell ring I went out into the 
shop expecting to greet everybody there. Much to my surprise 
there was no one in sight and | thought at first that they had 
escaped, but being invited by Mr. Burbank to go up to the Seventh 
floor to see a new machine which he said had been purchased I 
climbed the three flights of stairs somewhat out of breath, but my 
breath was taken completely, however, when I saw the entire 
shop assembled in the bindery and lined up for a greeting which 
I gave most heartily. ‘Then turning around I found that tables 
had been spread and a luncheon served. They seated me at a table 
by myself at the base of the horse-shoe, with Mr. Burbank on one 
side and Mr. Goldner on the other. I was too full for eating, but not 
for utterance, so I spent considerable time on my feet trying to tell 
everybody how I felt toward them for their wonderful reception. 

Returning to the office after the luncheon, it kept me busy 
trying to tell those in the office what a wonderful thing it was to 
go away but how much more wonderful it was to come back. 

And now, back on the job, I can only say, as at the start, that 
through the generosity and co-operation of the entire staff at 147, 
the grandest and most enjoyable trip of my life was made possible, 
and to them I owe a debt of gratitude beyond expression. 


Won. SHARPLESS 
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An Afterthought 


And now out of the experience 
gathered from visiting many places and 
seeing many remarkable scenes, I am 
satisfied that there is no city more homey 
than Philadelphia, no scenery more 
soul-satisfying than in Pennsylvania, and 
no country more desirable than here 
under the Stars and Stripes. 
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